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At the outset I must confess to a feeling of 
disappointment to see the very scanty attendance 
at the moating today; but I am not discouraged by 
that circumstance because, in many parts of'the coun¬ 
try, the significance and the meaning of the move¬ 
ment, of which you are sponsors this morning, have 
not been adequately appreciated or realised. I do 
hope that by means of your propagandist work 
more and more sympathy from the popular side 
will be forthcoming and that you will be able to 
enlist the support of those heads of departments 
concerned in regard to this matter, whose absence 
from this meeting I regret with surprise. It would 
be the object of the Government to give the neces¬ 
sary directions to the Police and to the Prison 
authorities to see to it that a re-orientation of 
ideas on this question takes place, for, after all, 
the position is very simple'in regard to the work 
and the objective of your society- Those of us who 
have been trained as lawyers and who have had the 
advantage of scrutiny and study of that great 
system of jurisprudence which goes* compendiously 
by the name of Roman Law know that one of the 
greatest jurists of all times defined a prison in the 
course of an essay on the punitive side of law as 
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one existing not for the sake of punishment-but for 
the sake of safe custody of the inmate of the 
prison. The meaning and realisation of that truth 
did not come upon the European world until about 
50 or 60 years ago. Those of us who have travelled 
in Europe know the Castle of Chillon in Switzerland, 
about which Byron has written so much. We know 
exactly what a great change has taken place since 
then. Manacled prisoners in windowloss, doorless 
rooms 8' x 8’—often four or five of them, had to 
perform all the conveniences of nature there. That 
was the state of things till about the year 1700 or 
1800 in Europe. As far as India is concerned, 
1 must say that while some of the horrors of per¬ 
secution did not obtain here, still the prison ad¬ 
ministration in India, at all events in the medieval 
agos, seems to have been nearly as bad, because 
those who have travelled in Rajputaua which pre¬ 
serves the relics of the old Indian prisons know 
that India did not differ very much from Europe in 
this matter of ignoring the fundamental human 
rights. 

What doos your movoinent stand for? It 
stands for the realisation that crime like disease 
should be treated more by preventive than by puni¬ 
tive or other methods. 

You have referred, in your opening remarks, to 
seven Provinces .being administered today in British 
India by persons who have tasted the delights or 
tribulations of jail life. 1 do not possess the privi¬ 
lege of having been inside the jail but I may t<dl 



you that at least on three occasions I was very 
near it. (Laughter.) The point T am endeavouring 
to make is this, that a prison is to bo regarded as 
a temporary deprivation of liberty, not primarily 
for the sake of punishing the offender but for segre¬ 
gating that offender from a society whose laws he 
has not obeyed and for enabling him by proper edu¬ 
cation and training to remove all causes for further 
segregation so that he may take his place as a self- 
respecting and dignified member of society and 
toil amongst his fellowmen to the advantage of the 
country, the state and his fellow-men. (Hear, hear). 
In other words, judt as in the case of the epide¬ 
mics, you segregate a person for the purpose of 
enabling him to shed off those micro-organisms 
which make him a danger to society, so likewise a 
prison is to be regarded as a quarantine, as a place 
of segregation so that those injurious disease-ele¬ 
ments in him, moral or psychological, may be era¬ 
dicated and he might come back home and live in 
the world of life and love. If that is regarded as 
the ultimate object of penology and penal laws, 
then it also follows that in addition to the prison 
being a training ground, you should provide scope 
for the person who lias bad the training to take 
advantage of that training. The Government of 
Travancore have realised their duties in this matter 
and they have now laid down as a rule that as far 
as possible, every Government, department should 
take advantage compulsorily of the products of the 
industries of the jail and the reformatory. In 
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other words, orders have been given to all Govern¬ 
ment departments that in competition with foreign 
articles, Indian articles should be preferred and in 
preference to Indian, Travancore goods and in pre¬ 
ference to Travancore goods, goods produced in the 
Central Prison and the Reformatory should be 
purchased for the Government departments. That 
step has been taken by the Government of Travan¬ 
core. It has been taken because the Travancore 
Government have come to the conclusion that 
during the time that a person is within the bars he 
should be taught some useful avocation or trade and 
that he should be made to realise that he can help 
himself after his emergence from jail. I think it 
ought to be made a rule that a proportion of the 
proceeds of these jail articles should be set apart as 
a kind of fund for the prisoner, so that when he is 
discharged, a sum, however small, would be handed 
over to him and with that he may emerge into the 
world as a self-respecting unit of humanity. Now, 
if that be the idea, how can you get the best out of 
that human material unless some kind of fostering 
care is bestowed upon that man when he is outside 
the four walls of the jail ? We know that many of 
these men work in gangs. They have evil asso¬ 
ciates. The moment they come out of jail, they 
are likely to fall into bad company. Therefore 
arises the problem cf the habitual criminal. If you 
want to eradicate that problem, you ought to make 
him feel that he is one amongst us by taking him in 
hand and making him realise that we do not look 
down upon him. Those of us who have read Leu 
Miserables know the terrible struggle undergone 
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by a poor man striving to raako himself a self-res¬ 
pecting member of society. In order to prevent his 
lapsing into crime we must make the discharged 
prisoner realise that we do not look down upon 
him ; we must make him a useful member of society. 
That is the noble function of the Discharged Pri¬ 
soners’ Aid Society and, in that noble effort, who 
will not join? I hope these words* will reach a wider 
audience than that which is assembled here and 
that the public and the departments of Government 
will realise their responsibilities and duties in this 
matter so that tlie'work oiYyour society may prosper. 

Iu addition to the industrial work, the awa¬ 
kening of the moral sense, the instilling of a love 
for beauty which is the stepping stone to the thre¬ 
shold of all morality ought to be one of your cares. 
Teach them to read and write, to read and under¬ 
stand what is done 4nd said by the great minds of 
the world. That ought to be the care of this 
Society. You should keep a library for the use of 
these men. As a humble contribution, I shall be 
glad to give a donation of Rs* 1001—in order to 
enable you to form such a library and I trust you 
will have sufficient auxiliaries in this matter. What 
is wanted is loving kindness, and human sympathy. 
Any one of us may be a criminal at any time. It 
is sheer chance that we are on this side rather than 
on the other side of the bars, and let us realise 
that it is our duty to see that these men become 
part of the body politic. In this great work I wish 
.you God-speed. I have great pleasure in declaring 
this Home open. (Applause). 



DEWAN’S SPEECH AT THE INAUGURATION 
OE THE BAR COUNCIL ON SATURDAY 
THE 29TH JANUARY 1938 
AT TRIVANDRUM. 

Mr. Chief Justice-, Judges of the Travaneore 
High, Court , Mr. Advocate-General and 
Fellow members of the Bar, 

It is with the utmost pleasure that I consented 
to take part in the function of this evening which, 
in the language of His Highness, the Maharaja, *is 
designed for the promotion of the welfare of the Bar, 
the attainment of the due status of the Travaneore 
Bar, and the keeping of high professional standards. 
You, Sir, have spoken of the Bar in Travaneore and 
in India. It may not be generally known that our 
profession is a very ancient onb in India. In one 
of^he commentaries of Narata Bhashya occurs a 
report of a case in which problems very similar to 
those that confront us today seem to have arisen. 
The case itself dealt with the question of the liabi¬ 
lity of children for the debts of the parents. The 
pious obligation has been discussed at great length. 
But what was much more important arose as a side 
issue of the case. The necessity arose to decide 
upon a somewhat painful matter. One of the ad¬ 
vocates in the case had been detected in the act of 
taking an agreement to get 1,000. drachmas—that 
was the coin current in those days—from his client 
in the event of success ; and, in the course of the 
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judgment, the judges had to deal with the question 
of champerty and maintenance. I trust such instan¬ 
ces have not occurred here, and will not occur. 

Friends, joking apart, there is some little ap¬ 
propriateness in my taking part in today’s function. 
It may be of interest to some of you to realise the 
history of the Bar Councils in British India. In 
December 1920, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru became' 
Law Member of the Government of India ; and, in 
January 1921, I became Advocate-General of the 
Government of Madras. For two or three years 
before then, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and myself had 
been discussing the necessity of bringing into exis¬ 
tence a Bar Council for consolidating the Vakil 
element and the. Barristers in India, for putting the 
whole of the Indian Bar on a footing of equality 
with that of the English Bar and for also enabling 
the Indian members of the Bar to be enrol¬ 
led as advocates eligible to practise in the Privy 
Council. And, in order to focus public opinion on 
the matter, an All-India Lawyers’ Conference was 
convened early in 1921. It fell to me to preside 
over that conference ; and the Secretaries of the 
Reception Committee were Lalith Mohan Banerjee 
who afterwards became a Judge of the Allahabad 
High Court, and Justice Sulaimau who is now a 
•Judge of the Federal Court. You will please par¬ 
don me if 1 quote —that has been my tendency 
Ironi my pleading days —from XIX Allahabad Law 
Journal, page 56 which contains my speech at the 
Albludia Lawyers’, Conference, 1921. This is what 
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I said on that occasion'—“Our task is no less than 
that of massing the forces and consolidating the 
strength, at a critical period in its history, of a great 
profession, which is both an art and a science, i! as 
near to each of us as our homos and our neighbours 
and as distant as the most exacting ot our ideals. 
Murmurs of coming conflicts are in the air; our 
very existence is threatened by a philosophy and a 
plan of action that would deny to us the right to 
live, and that, fixing its eyes on an unworldly 
ideal, would forget the roughness and milestones 
in the path leading to it. 

The very magnitude of our achievements and 
even our versatility have provoked jealousy and or¬ 
ganised opposition. Should we surmount these 
obstacles, there yet remains the tremendous obli¬ 
gation that is ours, of shaping the legislative future 
of our laud, at a time when each experiment is a 
trial of strength.” 

That was what I ventured to submit to the 
members of the All-India Lawyers’ Conference in 
1921- Very soon afterwards Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru gave up the Law Membership. Biut, he pur¬ 
sued this ideal and insisted upon the Bar Council’s 
coming into operation, so that the matter was taken 
up by the Government of Iudia. And, you know 
the history of the Bar Counoils Act in British India. 
Therefore, it can be said that to a certain extent, 
to a humble extent, I was responsible, as a collea¬ 
gue and an auxiliary of my very dear friend and 
leader Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in inaugurating this 
idea of a Bar Council. 



Now, why was this done ? At that time, in 
Madras, in Bombay and in Calcutta, Barristers 
alone could appear on the original side. It may 
not be very well known that in Bombay the whole 
of the appellate side of the High Court was regarded 
as a kind of depressed classes or backward com¬ 
munities. The leaders of the Bar practised on the 
original side. And on the original side, only Bar¬ 
risters and Advocates could practise- The same 
thing happened in Calcutta. In Madras, too, all big 
cases could be handled only by Barristers. I can 
give you a story with regard to that. One' of the 
eminent Judges of your High Court who afterwards 
bocame a Judge of the Mysore Chief Court, as it 
then was, Mr. Ramachandra Iyer, was an old friend 
of my father’s. He once told me that when he 
first appeared in a regular appeal before the Bench 
of the Madras High Court, the Chief Justice turned 
round and said -- - “Who is the Barrister who is lead¬ 
ing you and then said : “Young man, it is too 
daring of you to appear in a regular appeal with¬ 
out a Barrister to lead you.” 

It was Sir Bhashyam Aiyangar who broke that 
tradition. He always insisted on never appearing 
with a Barrister. In order to elevate the profession 
of Vakils, he made it a rule that no Barrister should 
ever file an appearance in a case in which he appear¬ 
ed ; and, if a Barrister had to instruct him, he had 
to sit behind him and not at his side. Tkp Vakils 
did not then have full recognition. . And there 
were statutory difficulties also in their way. The 
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Chief Justice had to be a Barrister uuder the Act. 
But, wheu Sir Tej Bahadur Saparu became a leader, 
that tradition was broken. He was not a Barrister; 
he was an Advocate of the Allahabad High Court. 
Even when Sir Bhaskyam became Advocate General 
that post was the exclusive privilege of Barristers. 
There was a tremendous struggle going on between 
the various branches of the legal profession. It 
struck me that all this trouble could be surmounted 
only if, as in England, aH the branches of the pro¬ 
fession could be brought together and all practi- 
■ tioners who followed and practised similar standards, 
were fired with the same ideals and were subject 
to.the same disciplinary and courageous action. That 
process has gone on in British India, to the extent 
of the Government of' India Act of 1935. There 
the distinction was abolished between one class of 
pleader and another. There is now no position* in 
British India, no place which the lawyer cannot 
aspire to. That involved a certain amount of 
struggle. In this State, fortunately, no such 
struggle has taken place. 

To give you another instance of that 
kind of struggle : I was practising on the original 
side of the Madras High Court; and, as I 
was a Vakil, no attorney could instruct me. It so 
chanced that attorneys petitioned to the Chief 
Justice that some provision should be made for at' 
torneys instructing Vakils also. And the High 
Court went rather out of the way and passed a 
special rule enrolling me as an advocate. That was 
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very strongly resented by the other Vakils; they 
said it was an invidious distinction between one 
Vakil and another. But, it led to other advocates 
being enrolled from among the Vakils. I was en¬ 
rolled in 1923. Bv 1935, quite a good number was 
enrolled, with the result that, in Madras, we were 
able to monopolise the practice, so that, at present, 
the Barristers, especially the European Barristers, 
exist in Madras as in Calcutta and to a certain 
extent in Bombay, only by way of sufferance- 

Now, that is the history of the matter. I am 
mentioning it for the purpose of showing that there 
was a pretty big struggle before the Bar Councils 
Act and the ideas underlying it could become oper¬ 
ative in British India. Fortunately, in Travancore 
no such struggle has been necessary. 

You, Sir, have given anecdotes of how the 
ancient Dewans were Judges under the law and 
were also Magistrates- -1 hope, not Police Inspectors* 
{Laughter). I am reminded of another anecdote. 
In the old days, in Bengal, Judges were appointed 
mainly with reference to their family connections 
and their eminence in the way of general social 
position, and not for any particular equipment, 
legal or intellectual. Later, in Madras also, in the 
Fouzdari Courts, the same rule obtained. There was 
a Mahomedan Judge—I am not making any offen¬ 
sive remarks in regard to Mahomedans as such; I 
dare say, Hindu Judges also had this short-coming— 
who had not had any special legal training. In 
those days, just like your Tadantars here, they had 
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assessors and Pandits who were engaged in expound¬ 
ing the law, who had to mention all the argu¬ 
ments fox and against particular contentions. A 
Pandit, like one of those mentioned in Mayne’s 
Hindu Law—Pandits and Maulvis had a great part 
in the development of Hindu and Mahomedan 
Law— was arguing a case before this Mahomedan 
Judge. He began to quote this and the 

other smriti. And, generally, that Pandit used to 
end each argument by saying Ahayal so and 
so. The gentleman was going on like that for 
nearly an hour ; and the Judge lost his patience 
and said “Ahayal Boloji” {Laughter )—“Go on, 
finish and come to your “Ahayal”. It appears to 
me that the Dewan of Travancore must have been 
somewhat in the , same position as that of the 
“Ahayal Boloji” Judge {Laughther), when he was 
dealing with cases in his capacity as Judge. I am 
very glad indeed, very relieved indeed, that now the 
Dewan has not got that kind of work to do al¬ 
though I have to hear a certain amount of litigious 
argument in some revenue and other appeal cases. 

Let me now for a moment recall the position 
of the Bar, its possibilities, and what it has done, 
what it has not done, and what it should do. Our 
profession is first and primarily a science, a science 
which requires research, laborious analysis, exact¬ 
ing work; meticulous attention to detail and that 
analytical faculty which all branches of science 
demand. Our profession is not only a science but it 
is an art in the appreciation and perception of the 
qualities of human nature, in the taming of the 
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judge ( laughter ) which is a difficult art indeed. 
The lawyer can never achieve much success unless 
his presentation, his preparation, his exposition, as 
his general deportment, are artistic and therefore 
satisfactory to the aesthetic sense. Our profession 
is not only a science, it is not only an art, it is a 
profession in the sense that great prizes are open 
to it. It should be possible for every one coming 
into this profession to see to it that he does not 
come in without means for his subsistence. Every 
profession may become a kind of Trade Union. To 
a certain extent, in one sense, our profession is 
also a Trade Union, in as much as there is a fellow- 
feeling, there is a common bond of sympathy and 
comradeship among the various members of the 
Bar, which invite them for common action and 
common endeavour in the pursuit of common ideals. 
But, unlike other Trade Unions, we cannot afford 
to strike, thanks to the hard-heartedness of the 
Judges, (Laughter) because they have evolved ex 
■parte decrees and analogous expedients. But we 
are a Trade Union in the highest sense, since we 
evolve for ourselves certain laws, rules and regu¬ 
lations, and self-imposed restrictions to guide us. 
And, only to the extent to which you are able to 
do that, will you command the respect, and the 
confidence of the people at large. That is the 
meaning, that is the significance of the Bar 
Council. 

Why does the Bar Council come into being ? 
It does so as the spear-point of professional opinion. 
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Onr profession has a wonderful tradition, a glorious 
history, so that, in order to maintain that tradition 
and continue that history, some ideals have to be 
kept up. And it is the duty of every.one of us to 
expose the black sheep without fear or favour, and 
not to have them exposed either by the public or 
by the Judges. I would resent Judges having to 
decide upon a matter which we should decide for 
ourselves. The Bar Council would be acting ac¬ 
cording to its best traditions if it follows the Eng¬ 
lish Bar Council and makes it difficult for blacklegs 
to be in the Bar. It is only if we eschew the unfit, 
get rid of and eliminate those who are unfit to 
practise in the profession, that we shall get the res¬ 
pect that we demand. The Bar Council is the 
instrument for the purpose. It is an instrument 
for the vindication of the rights of the Bar. Its 
justification, its glory, is that it is a fearless expo¬ 
nent of the rights of the people, a fearless body for 
taking action against the executive, and against 
the judiciary. That is one of its most elementary 
duties. That is the reason why this institution 
has been brought into existence and it is especially 
urgent that it should do that duty. Why ? Evon in 
the days when I was a young man practising at the 
Bar almost by right, almost without contest, the 
best prizes of the world fell to the lot of the mem¬ 
bers of the Bar. It was taken for granted, as 
indeed it should be. Our training, our knowledge 
of human nature, our necessary acquaintance with 
law aud legislation and rule-making and our habit 
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of speedy analysis and speedy siudv of complicated 
facts enable us to take a leading part in politics 
and in administration. Who among us will not ac¬ 
knowledge that any success that ho has got in any 
other field he owes to his training at the Bar ? 

1 said, in my Address delivered at Allaha¬ 
bad, we are threatened. We are not sufficiently 
coherent, united. I am saying this with a full 
knowledge of the conditions of the Bar all over 
India* I have practised in Bombay and Calcutta 
too. I have argued in Allahabad and in many 
Indian States. I know tho conditions in most of 
these places. The Bar is getting to be less and 
less united, arid not more united, than before. It 
is getting loss united because the cleavago between 
the senior and tho junior Bar is becoming inoro 
and more wide every day. There is getting to be 
tho idea that the junior Bar has no chance. It wasi 
in 1921 that I suggested that, -in every case in- 
volving more than a certain amount, the Court 
should insist on thero being two lawyers, separate 
certificates being issued to both. In other words, 
the dual system of England is advantageous even 
in a poor country like ours. That, I said, should 
he insisted upon, in order that the juniors might 
not be a starving, discontented section of the Bar. 
My idea is that sooner or later the Bar Council 
must apply itself to that phenomenon. 

Now, what is tho danger if there is such a 
large number of people not only getting no work 
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but getting no hope of work ? They are anxious 
and willing to take up any case on any terms. 
There is not that self-reliance with which alone an 
advocate can Come to the top of his profession. For 
that purpose I do hope that the Travancore Bar 
Council, the members of the Bar here, will gather 
together and devise rules for the purpose of making 
it dear that it will be taken for granted and ex¬ 
pected that in all fairly important cases—fix some 
standard or other for that—normally no lawyer 
would appear Without a junior. The advantages 
are manifold. The art of presentation is very 
different from the art of preparing cases. In my 
own experience, I have often found. that two dif¬ 
ferent faculties are involved in this. Some young 
men are magnificent in their knowledge of law ; 
they are able to prepare cases, put up cases : 
they are able to devote the time and labour 
and research necessary for it and are suited 
by temperament for such work. But, in court, they 
are not quite eq ual to thoir task. On the other hand, 
there aro 1 persons who can put their best in court and 
who, - for want if leisure or the necessary attainment, 
know no law ( Laughter). In heavy cases, it is 
very often useful and necessary to harness these 
two sets of people together so that there might be 
the element of research as also that of advocacy. 
That is the real significance of the Barrister and the 
Attorney systdti in England. That ought to be 
evolved here also in some form or other. Thus 
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alone can the lot of the junior be elevated and the 
possibility of his future development bo assured. 

There are many othor matters. Our profession 
has drawn very many prizes. Today, if you cast 
your eyes all over the world, you will find that the 
successful businessman is regarded as the fittest 
person even for certain executivo offices, and certain 
other men are regarded as the fittest for some other 
positions. Now, friends, all these posts were the 
exclusive prerogative of the lawyer. I am not here 
to spread discontent; certainly we must live and let 
live. But, I do not think, today the Bar occupies 
the same position in public life as it did in the olden 
days. It does not keep the same position in official 
life as in the past. And, the reason largely lies in 
ourselves. We are not sufficiently organised, suffi- 
ciently close-knit. There is cleavage, provincial, 
local, personal and between senior and junior. The 
object of the Bar Council is to eradicate all these 
differences and to make our profession a close-knit 
body capable of one—pointed action. 

I have practically done. It has given me the 
greatest gratification to meet this great Assembly 
and to realise that so many persons have taken 
advantage of the new Regulation almost immedi¬ 
ately after it came into force. I understand that 
the number is likely to be between 400 and 500. 
There is a great future for the Bar here not only 
within this State but beyond. I hope that sooner 
or later, sooner rather than later, we shall be com¬ 
ponents of the All-India Bar in which people would 
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be entitled, by exchange, to practise anywhere they 
like, on equal terms and that the natural intelli" 
gence and alertness of mind of the Travancorean 
would be utilised in the Ear not only in Travancore 
but outside and far beyond. 

I wish the members of the Bar all success in 
their profession. I wish more than that, the speedy 
achievement of that union, of that common, con¬ 
joint action towards common ends which alone will 
exalt their position, raise their standard by which 
alone the Bar will be judged. We are indebted to 
the English Bar for this. We may be indebted to 
England for several things, but the one thing which 
England has given to the world which is beyond all 
possible praise is the institution of a strong, inde¬ 
pendent, and self-reliant Bar from which alone the 
judiciary is chosen so that the judiciary and the 
Bar are not different members of different organi¬ 
sations but are brothers working in different spheres 
for common ends. Let that be our ideal, our goal, 
and let this instrument be utilised to its utmost 
for the achievement of those objects. (Cheers.) 



THE DEWAN’S STATEMENT AT THE 
SRI MULAM ASSEMBLY ON THE 
2nd FEBRUARY 1938 ON THE 
GRANT OF RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT. 

At the sitting of the Sri Mulam Assembly, the 
following Resolution was moved : — 

“ That the business of the Assembly bo 
adjourned to discuss the urgent need for im¬ 
mediate steps being taken by Government 
for the establishment of fesponsiblo Govern¬ 
ment in this State subject to the powers and 
prerogatives of His Highness the Maharaja’’. 

The Dewan-President addressed the Assembly 
as follows:— 

Under Section 6 (3) of Act II of 1108, I am 
empowered to address the Assembly and may, for 
that purpose, require the attendance of the 
members of this Assembly. I have ventured, 
honourable members of the Assembly, to exercise 
this power vested in me for a reason which I shall 
presently explain. The occasion for the exercise 
of that power is undoubtedly the circumstance that 
one honourable member of this House has given 
notioe of a motion for adjourning the business of 
this House in order to discuss a matter of urgent 
public importance, viz., the conferment or the grant 
of responsible Government to the people of the 
State subject to the prerogative and the powers of 
His Highness the Maharaja. In the feature of 
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things it would bo very difficult indeed, aecordin 
to our Rules and Acts, to allow any full discussio 
on that matter- The position may be thus sun 
marised. 

The motion for adjournment is made unde 
Rule 20 and Rule 21. 

A motion for the adjournment of busineE 
of either House for the purpose of discu; 
sing a definite matter of urgent publi 
importance may bo made ”, it is statei 
“with the consent of the President. ” 

But the motion must not deal with a matte 
on which a Resolution could not be moved. If w 
turn to the provisions relating to Resolutions, it wL 
be found that no discussion can be permitted i 
regard to “any matter removed from the cognisanc 
of the Chamber under Section 17 of the Act. ’’ I 
will be noticed that Section 17 exempts from dit 
cussion any matter pertaining to the relations o 
this Government with the Paramount Power o 
with Foreign Princes or States. And therefore i 
makes it impossible for any discussion or a debat. 
to take place on the floor of this House regardin; 
the relations between His Highness the Maharaj; 
and the British Paramount Power. So also n< 
discussion can take place on matters governed bi 
treaties, conventions or agreements now u 
force or hereafter to be made by the Governmen 
with the Paramount Power. That rules out al 
discussion regarding Federation. Moreover 
under SulmClause {d) of Section 17, the provisions 
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of this Act and the Rules framed thereunder 
are also kept out of discussion. In other 
words, any form of Government other than that 
prescribed by this Act, viz-, the form of Govern¬ 
ment of His Highness the Maharaja and through 
the instrumentality of the Dewan and the Devvan 
alone, is outside the pale of discussion in this House. 
Therefore, there could be no effective discussion of 
any question raised or sought to be raised by means 
of this motion for the adjournment of the House. 
It will be my duty to rule out whenever a quostion 
is raised in tho course of the debate leading to a 
discussion of treaties, the relations with the Para¬ 
mount Power, the amendment of the Act. and 
Federation. Thus, there is very little indeed to be 
discussed in connection with this motion. But it 
appeared to the Government of Travancore that to 
rule out discussion on a matter which has been 
exercising tho minds of many persons here and else¬ 
where may not be an expedient course. Moreover, 
the mover of this motion has taken care to say in 
the course of his motion that he will move for the 
grant of Responsible Government subject to the 
preservation of the prerogative and the powers of 
His Highness the Maharaja. I am going to men¬ 
tion presently the reasons why such a Resolution is 
a contradiction in terms. But if a Responsible 
Government could be brought into existence subject 
to the present prerogatives and powers of tho 
Maharaja, no doubt, that discussion may be allowed 
so long as such a discussion does notfdeal either 
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with Section 17 or with Rule 20 or 21 of the Legis¬ 
lative Rules. An attenuated form of discussion, 
nevertheless, may not lead to much advantage un¬ 
less the materials bearing on the matter are placed 
before this House. It is for the purpose of so doing 
that I thought it was my duty—-as it is my right— 
to proceed under Section 6 of the Act and to 
address this Assembly, so that it might not be said 
that the Government of Travancoro is not willing 
to take or will not take into full confidence the 
accredited representatives of the people of Travan- 
oore in regard to a .matter of great and funda¬ 
mental importance. 

1 rejoice that it has been found possible for 
the Resident for the Madras States to he here this 
afternoon. It is needless for me to say that I 
am making these remarks, though not with his pre¬ 
vious approval, yet, with his cognisance. I would 
at once make it perfectly clear that the full res¬ 
ponsibility for what I am saying is that of the 
Travancore Government and I am very anxious to 
guard myself against any impression that the Resi¬ 
dent for the Madras States, that the Political 
Department of the Government of India, or the 
British Government, are, in any way, committed to 
or have approved anything that I am going to 
say. 

It is my duty to advert to a few circumstances 
at the beginning. First of all, it must be remember¬ 
ed that the total number of members of this Assem¬ 
bly is 72, oflkhich 62 are non-officials. There are 
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only 24 nominated members, of whom 10 alone are 
officials. In other words, out of a total of 72 
members, thoxe are only 10 officials. 

In the Council, out of a total of 37 members, 
22 are elected; and out of the 15 nominated mem* 
bors, only 10 are officials. There is no State in 
India which approximates to Travancore so far as 
the comparative representation of the non-official 
element in the Legislature of the country is con¬ 
cerned. 

The next point relates to the powers of the 
present legislature on various matters. As to that, 
I need only quote an accurate summary of the 
position given iu the authorised publication 
“Memorandum on Indian States’’, published under 
the authority of the Government of India (Page 
143 of the latest edition). 

‘ In Travancore the Ruler is the source of all 
authority : judicial, administrative and 
legislative. Tor more than half a century 
the Maharajas of Travancore have treated 
the revenue of the State as public funds 
in the strict sense of the term, appropri¬ 
ating to their own use only a very modest 
civil list which is exhibited in the annual 
budget of the State.” 

“A Legislative Council was instituted in 1888, 
and in 1904 a Popular Assembly was also 
established.” 

“The Legislature is invested with wide powers 
of legislation and budgetary control. 
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Members of both Chambers have the 
right, to initiate legislation and to.discuss 
the Annual Budget and except in cases of 
emergency, demands for grants have to be 
voted by the Legislature before expendi¬ 
ture is incurred. Members of both Cham¬ 
bers have also the right to ask questions 
andiraove Resolutions on matters of general 
public interest. Difference of opinion 
between the two Chambers is settled by a 
Joint Committee composed of an equal 
number of .members selected by each 
Chamber. The Ruler, however, reserves 
to himself his prerogative to pass legis¬ 
lative measures independent of the Aesem-. 
bly and the Council. 

Taxation is covered with authority conferred 
by various statutory enactments; the tax¬ 
payer’s obligations are defined and known ; 
and collection is made on an established 
system. ” 

This is a short summary of the method of ad¬ 
ministration here. This constitution exhibits the 
characteristics of a fully responsive as differen¬ 
tiated from a responsible system of Government, 
I am only making bold to say and to claim that the 
Government of Tra van core, by reason of the- con¬ 
stitution of its legislature and the powers vested in 
the legislature, is fully and thoroughly responsive 
to public opinion. And the history of its adminis¬ 
tration also bears out that contention. 



In the matter of effecting a change in the 
present constitution the dyarchical system may 
first bo adverted to. 1 have some claims to speak 
upon rvhat dyarchy means or can mean, having 
been for two years Adviser of a dyarchical system 
of Government, and for five and three fourths 
years a member of a dyarchical cabinet. At the 
same time I have had experience of Indian States’ 
administration in relation to dyarchical Govern;- 
ment. All that I wish to say is this : At the end 
of the period of dyarchical Government, Members 
of the Executive Council and Ministers of the dyar¬ 
chical Government of Madras, with which I am 
familiar, both combined together in sending up re¬ 
presentations to the Secretary of State for India* 
and to the Government of India to the effect that 
the system of dyarchy had utterly failed in giving 
any real responsibility or power to the elected re¬ 
presentatives of the people. I shall give ah instance 
in regard to this matter. The Ministers said-—I 
am speaking of Ministers under the dyarchical 
system as it obtained in the Provinces, and what I 
say will be borne out by the evidence given by the 
Ministers themselves, and on their behalf in the 
various Round Table Conferences, and in the meet- 
injr'of the Joint Parliamentary Committee—that so 
long as. the person in charge of Law and Order was 
in charge also of Funds, expenditure had to be in¬ 
curred necessarily at the mercy of or according to 
the sweet will and pleasure of the person in charge 
of the purse strings. I may say that the complaint 
^as made on the floor of the Madras Legislative 



Chun Oil itself that certain large schemes were being 
initiated by a Member of the Executive Council 
which resulted in the starving of the nation-building 
departments like those of Public Health, Education 
and Rural Reconstruction. The complaint was, in 
other words, that all the moneys- were absorbed 
by the Finance Department and by the Member of 
the Executive Council who was in charge 
of the Public Works portfolio or some other 
portfolio. That was the kind of rivalry— 
putting it very crudely,—between the two sides of 
the Government. In other words, the experience 
of dyarchy in British India led to tho Ministers; 
without a single exception, beginning with the 
.Punjab and ending with Madras, saying that the 
system of dyarchy led nowhere, to no improvement 
in the condition of the people, and that what the 
Ministers wanted to do could not be done so long 
as there #as no full transfer of responsible Govern¬ 
ment. That was the reason why the Round Table 
Conference came into being, why the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee was appointed, why the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act of 1935 was formulated. It 
must be stated that that very eminent statesman, 
Lord Willingdon, in the actual working of dyarchy, 
tried his best to get rid of what he considered to 
be the drawbacks of the system of dyarchy. In 
Madras, the Ministers and the Members of the 
Executive Council sat together in Cabinet and dis¬ 
cussed every matter together. It was after five- 
and a half years of such discussion that the. Minis¬ 
ters and the Members of the Executive Council saM 



that, notwithstanding all those, theycould not get 
the money for any of their functions and that their 
failure, animadverted upon throughout the country, 
was due to the system of dyarchy. 

I am only mentioning this because it may be 
as well that it is fairly understood that the dyarchi- 
cal system is not and may not be an unmixed 
advantage; at any rate, so far as British India 
was concerned, it was not. The net result of the 
whole position is that, under the dyarchical system, 
the Legislature becomes really only a purely advi¬ 
sory body and does not get any responsibility over 
Finance. As a matter of fact, it-goes without say¬ 
ing that if dyarchy is adopted anywhere, it is 
adopted only as a pisaMer, as a secondary alterna¬ 
tive. A very eminent statesman who is at the head 
of affairs in the neighbouring State, fyas stated quite 
recently that dyarchy must be regarded not as a 
half-way-house to actual responsibility but as an 
alternative to it. Now what about Responsible 
Government ? With regard to this I would quote the 
same authority I referred to, who has in the course 
of his speech, made it perfectly clear that there are 
obligations to the Paramount Power which make it 
impossible to grant full Responsible Government. 
I am quoting from a report in “The Hindu 

“ I can say that there is no half-way-house 
between full Responsible Government and 
Dyarchy. The critics of dyarchy forgot 
.the simple fact that if once it is granted 
that, for some reason or other, full respon. 
sible government cannot be given, you 



have no alternative but. to Establish 

dyarehical system of Government -- 

The Ruler of the State is under certaiu 
obligation with the paramount power ant 
that obligation is not confined to anj 
particular field of administration but t< 
all the fields of administration in tin 
State. In that state of affairs, wha 
exactly is to be the constitutional positioi 
of the Minister vis-a-vis the Ruler, espe 
cially with the Ruler’s obligations to the 
Paramount Power ?” 

He comes to the conclusion that theoretically 
and from a practical point of view the Dewan is 
the Head of the Administration, “who is responsible 
for the administration of the State as a whole.’’ 
That sole responsiblity cannot be vested in any 
person other than the Dewan. Therefore the legal 
position is perfectly clear. That is, Dyarchy is 
regraded, where it is being attempted, not as an 
introduction, not as an inevitable transitional 
stage, towards Responsible Government, but as an 
alternative to responsible Government. Secondly, 
even under that system, it has been made clear 
that, having regard to the obligations of the State 
to the Paramount Power and the correlative rights 
between the Paramount Power and the Stjste, full 
responsible Government is out of the question and 
that therefore'some other method has to be devised. 
As there has been a considerable amount of mis* 
conception on this matter, I think it is my duty 
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to expound it a little more in detail. Taking the 
Travancore treaties, we find that, as has been 
observed already, under the Treaty of 1795, the 
East India Company engages not to impede the 
administration of the Ruler ox Raja as he then wa§ 
in Travancore. Under the Treaty of 1805 His 
Highness stipulates and agrees that he will not 
admit any European foreigners into his service 
without the concurrence of the English Govern* 
inent. The British Government may occasionally 
offer advice to His Highness on certain matters 
and for the mutual welfare of both States. I may 
at once say that it is nobody’s case that the 
British Government, is interfering with the day-to- 
day administration of the State. As a matter of 
fact, we know how generous the British Government 
has been with us in this matter. Until say 1926. 
or 1927, there was the practice of the British 
Government being consulted in all appointments 
made in Travancore carrying a. salary of dver 
Rs. 500 per meusem. It has on its own accord 
and volition given up that practice. Until a few 
years ago the judgments of criminal courts involv¬ 
ing death sentence or life imprisonment used to 
be sent to the Political Agent for information. As 
a matter of fact, the condition in Mysore was even 
more rigorous. The British Government used to be 
consulted in regard to all legislation and all Bills 
and the report of Select Committees had. to be sent 
to the British Government. Those practices have 
been given up. To-day it may well be said that the 



British Government on its own volition, on its own 
individual judgment, in pursuance of a free,—if I 
may say so—a wise and'statesmanship policy, have 
been detaching themselves from what may be Called 
t^e day-to-day administration of the States. But 
legally the position is what is defined in the treaty. 
In other words, the treaties of 1795 and 1805 
which are in many ways better than the treaties , 
between the British Government and other States 
impose reciprocal obligation on the Ruler of Tra- 
vanoore and the British Crown. Legally, there¬ 
fore, it. is. not possible, without the active concur¬ 
rence of the British Government, for the Ruler to 
divest himself of his undivided authority and 
jurisdiction over the governance of his State in 
favour of any other authority. This matter was 
made perfectly clear by that body of very great 
experts, the Butler Committee, who visited India 
in 1929. 

They say: • 

‘The promise of the King Emperor to maintain 
unimpaired the privileges, rights and dig¬ 
nities of the Princes carries with'it a duty 
to protect the Prince against attempts 
to eliminate him, and to substitute another 
form of Government.” 

Sir William Barton, who successively was 
Resident in Mysore and in Hyderabad, in his book 
entitled The Princes of India’’ summarises the 
position thus • 
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' ‘Paramountcy vests in the Grown and not in 
the Government of India and the Princes 
could not be compelled to transfer theiJr 
allegiance to a responsible Indian Govern^ 
ment.’’ 

On the subject of Treaty relations Sir Samuel 
Hoare, speaking in the House of Commons, said: 

“Questions of paramountcy should be kept out 

of the Federal Bill- altogether. 

Because we intond to keep questions of 
this kind outside the scope of the Bill 
and Outside the Instrument of Accession, 
it does not in the least follow that We 
are not just as determined as we have 
always been to make it quite clear, in the 
most solemn manner, that we "regard the 
treaties between the Crown and the Indian 
States as inviolate and I give an under¬ 
taking that in the most solemn and formal 
manner we will carry out that under¬ 
taking.” 

There are certain rights and obligations arising 
from Paramountcy relations which can apply and 
be enforced only between the Ruler and the British 
Crown. Tho Federation contemplated under the 
Government of India Act" was founded on the 
recognition of the fundamental idea that the Ruler 
alone represents his State and that the Ruler is the 
Government of the State. This was made clear by 
the Solicitor-General Sir D. Somervell in dealing 
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wifcir m amendment to Clause (6) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill. He said: “The broad principle 
is that there shall be a Federation with the States, 
in which the Ruler of the State shall be the 
RulerHe added : “Of course, my honourable 
friend realises that under sub-section 1 (c) the 
Ruler assumes the obligations of ensuring that due 
effect is given to the provisions of the Act within 
his State. The actual business of enacting the 
law within the State will be the business of the 
Ruler.” 

There are similar statements in the Report of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. I need not 
weary the House with repeating them here. All the 
functions in relation to Indian States are exercised 
on behalf of the Crown only by the Viceroy. You 
will see that in the Government of India Act the 
Viceroy need not necessarily bo the Governor- 
General. He is an Officer who is vested with the 
supervisory residual jurisdiction over the Indian 
States and. he functions quite irrespectively of the 
Governor-General. He may happen to be the same 
individual but he is exercising a dual jurisdiction. 
Under the scheme of Federation, and according to 
the Government of India Act (See Sections 2, 3 
(2), 6, 12 (g), 14,101, 125 and 145) the Ruler of 
an Indian State is alone the person , who is a legal 
entity-. With the conferment of responsible Gov¬ 
ernment a new contract will have to come into 
being. The persent treaties or contracts are 
between His Majesty the King Emperor and the 



Enters of the Indian States-H)»fween. His- Majesty 
the Kiijg Emperor and Liis successors and the 
Enters of Indian States and their successors. If the 
Ruler is notable to. discharge the obligations he 
undertakes under thee# treaties by reason of the 
fact that there is a responsible Ministry, the only 
alternative is to dismiss the Ministry from office; 
but supposing the same ministry is again returned 
at the top of the polls and the whole House stands 
by him, what will be the position of the Ruler? 
How is he to act, supposing for instance that his 
responsibilities to His Majesty the King Emperor 
involve a position in contradiction to or by way of 
divergence frdm what the Minister will agree ho ? 
If the Ruler accepts the advice of the Minister, the 
treaty obligations are imperilled and .the Ruler will 
b9 accountable to tho Paramount Power. If, how¬ 
ever, he implements tho treaty obligations, he comes 
into conflict with his own Minister and the legis¬ 
lature to which the Minister is responsible. The 
position of the Ruler in such circumstances would 
be most unenviable. In such circumstances, the 
Ruler can discharge bis responsibilities only if he 
has the final residual power in his hands. The 
moment you grant that the Ruler has the final 
residual power in his bauds, it ceases to be Res¬ 
ponsible Government.aud the discussion is exactly 
what is now taking place in British India with 
regard to' the elimination of Finance and Foreign 
Affairs and Defence from popular control. There¬ 
fore in dealing, with this question of Responsible 



Government there ars much larger issues' involved 
than appear on the surface. Those issu.es, as has 
been very rightly pointed out in Cochin, involve 
the relation between the Paramount Power and the 
Indian States. It may bo that in course of time 
the Paramount Power may say that it will enter 
into contracts with the people of the States, that 
is, treating the Maharaja or the Ruler as a consti¬ 
tutional Monarch in the very strict sense of the 
term and dealing with the Premier of the Indian 
States. It is possible they may do so. But at the 
present moment, according to the treaties, that 
can only be done by an Act, a concensual Act of the 
Maharaja and the Paramount Power. My sub¬ 
mission therefore to this House is that tbisquestion 
of Responsible- Government is a matter bound Up 
with the relations between the Paramount Power 
and the Maharaja. 

There is one more matter on which I wish to 
dwell just for a few’ minutes. It is easy—it is of 
course quite easy—for any one to say : “Well, all 
this may no doubt be true. But I am bringing into 
existence an Executive Council. I shall appoint a 
person whom I will call either a Minister or some 
other functionary’’. As a matter of practice he will 
have complete freedom but .when it comes to - a 
question .of conflict between His Highness and 
himself, His Highness’ powers will be - supreme. 
But that would not be Responsible Government. 
It may be something almost . equally good but 
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it is not Responsible Government because Res¬ 
ponsible Government involves the Government 
of the country by the accredited representatives 
of the people, not by a particular man who 
is allowed liberty and licence to do what he likes 
so long as the person round the corner allows him 
t<> do so. I want to make that clear. Now, matters 
do not stop there- Under the Government of Indja 
Act the States send their own nominees to th,e 
Federal House. Supposing they send as nominees 
persons who are elected members and who are 
wholly beyond the control of- the Maharaja or the 
Government,—they may all combine against the 
interests of the Paramount Power. The Paramount 
Power might not be willing to allow them to do so. 
In a country like Travancore it is practically un¬ 
thinkable that to the Federal House we • shall not 
send at least a fair proportion of elected members. 
The possihlity is there. Difficulties will un¬ 
doubtedly arise where a nominee of Government 
may for instance vote for a Resolution asking for 
complete independence for India—that is a possi¬ 
bility, if it is allowed in the future Federal House; 
and if the Travancore nominee votes for it, he 
votes for it and there is nothing to prevent it. 
Suppose a Responsible Ministry in the State also 
support such action. What is the position of- the 
Maharaja then ? I want the honourable members 
of the House to keep these ideas perfectly clear. 
Responfible Government means, in civilised con¬ 
notation, the handing over of the power to the 
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people at large to be exercised by the representa¬ 
tives of the people through their accredited leader. 
This means that the Maharaja constitutionally 
ceases to be able £o fulfil the obligations which 
were taken on to himself by the treaty with the 
Paramount Power. 

To sum up, the position may be thus stated : • 

To-day by virtue of the repeated declaration of 
British Sovereigns from Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
treaties between • the King Emperor and Indian 
States are inviolate and inviolable. 

In these treaties there are mutual rights and 
obligations which are intended to be fulfilled by 
His Majesty on the one hand and by the Rulers 
and their successors personally on the other. The 
maintenance of these treaties in their present form 
is inconsistent with any grant of real Responsible 
Government, in the sense of Government of the 
people by the people, as Responsible Government is 
essentially founded on power over Finance and 
power over Law and Order. 



THE DEWAN’S SPEECH ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF MEDALS OF 
MERIT TO THE OFFICERS OF THE 
EXCISE DEPARTMENT AT 
ALWAYE ON 
oth FEBRUARY 1938. 


Mr. Madhavan and gentlemen, 

l am glad to take part in this function parti¬ 
cularly so because this is a function at which, 
perhaps, Mri Madhavan will act in the capacity of 
Excise Commissioner for the last - time. Anil I 
am glad on this occasion to be able to congratulate 
Mr- Madhavan upon the success and the zeal which 
have uniformly characterised his efforts in the mat¬ 
ter of Excise administration. , 

As you lightly pointed out, Mr. Madhavan, the 
Excise Department of the Travancore Government 
is a very important one, the reason being, as you 
have justly said, that it is the biggest revenue 
producing department of the Government- Land 
revenue here, unlike land r-efvenue elsewhere, say, in 
the Madras Presidency or U- P., is not the financial 
mainstay of Travancore- Land revenue produces a 
comparatively small proportion of the total income 
derivable by the State. This is due to the very 
limited extent of arable land in comparison with 
forest areas and backwaters which are the charac¬ 
teristic features of this part of India. Arable, land 
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being scanty in extent, reliance has to .be mainly 
placed by Government for. its revenue upon its 
Excise and Customs administration. 

As has already beeh pointed out, this State 
requires, and will continue to require, a great deal 
of money for legitimate expansion along nation¬ 
building activities. Our revenue to-day is ou the 
verge of 21 crores and, in my opinion, it should 
very soon be brought to the level of o crores. 
It is not the object of Government, and it will not 
be the object of Government, to enhance taxation, 
direct taxation, beyond reasonable limits- I do not 
think that it is possible in India, and especially in 
Travancore, as circumstances are at prebent, to 
ffiaab&rk on'any scheme of increase of land revenue. 
On the other hand, jvhile not enhancing the incidence 
of duty or taxation, it is possible, with careful 
Scrutiny and detection, to enhance our Customs 
revenue and Excise revenue. I am convinced of 
that. So convinced have I been of this circum¬ 
stance that I did not hesitate to give expression to 
my views on the floor of the Legislature when. 

I appealed to the Members and through them to 
the public of Travancore to co-operate with the 
Government of Travancore in its efforts to put 
down smuggling which was going on at a terrific 
rate and which led to a considerable diminution > 
of legitimate revenue. 

Now, fortunately, we have not arrived at th*^ 
stage of skilfulness in'smuggling that is manifested- \ 



in other countries. As? we are at an Excise gather¬ 
ing and as I am here to distribute medals to Excise 
officers for their smart wotk, two stories of smuggling 
may not be out of place- • One of them was the case 
of a young lady-who was very fond of lace- The 
Customs officials found from time to time that the 
.young lady appeared very slim when going to 
England and seemed to be very fat when returning 
to France {laughter)- One explanation was possi¬ 
ble, that the food which people get in England is 
of a very high class and it might therefore be 
argued that during her sojoutfn in England she did 
not stint in her desire to eat well and come back 
to France with distended proportions. This pheno¬ 
menon was so recurrent that the suspicions of the 
Customs officials were aroused. A search party 
was put on her trail. Very careful enquiries were 
made and ladies were engaged for the purpose- It 
was found that the lady had 75 yards of lace round 
her waist. I know the name of the lady but I do 
not, for obvious reasons, wish to mention it. 

Another case was recently brought to light- 
As you know, the import of certain precious stones 
and semi-precious stones is attended with very 
heavy duties. In a particular place in the continent 
of Europe a gentleman adopted a device. I should 
not be understood as mentioning these instances 
for the purpose of encouraging new methods of 
smuggling {laughter), but it is as well that our 
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officers should, know how far human ingenuity' has 
proceeded elsewhere. The method adopted by this 
man to ovade Excise laws was very simple. He 
took a pretty big basket and kept it very carefully 
before him. When he went to the Customs officials, 
their suspicions were naturally aroused. They 
stopped him and asked him what it was. He said 
that it was a rare species of cat and that it was not 
dutiable. But the officials said that they must 
examine the basket. He said that if the basket is 
opened, the cat would run away. The Customs 
officials were adamant and opened the basket • and 
the cat ran away. The gentleman thereupon said; 

‘ What shall I do ? It is one of the rarest speci¬ 
mens of cat in the world.” He ran with the basket 
chasing the cat. After a while he came back to 
the Customs officials and told them; “I have got the 
cat. You may examine the, basket now.” The offi¬ 
cials did not suspect his bonafides now, did not search 
his pockets and the gentleman passed off with the 
precious stones about him. 

I am only mentioning these instances for the 
purpose of showing that the ways of smugglers are 
strange and complicated. It requires a certain 
amount of corresponding ingenuity on the other side, 
in addition to resourcefulness which will have to 
be exhibited on occasions in order exactly to find out 
whether a man is speaking lies and to combat such 
smuggling. I am very glad to hear your testimony 
as to the efficiency and capacity of the two officers- 
I am specially glad that I am here taking part in a 
function to honour those to whom honour is due 
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and that honour is associated with the name of a 
successful administrator of the Deparfementw But 
let me say this '• It is expected by the Travancore 
Government, and more than the Travancote Govern¬ 
ment, it ought to be expected by the Travancore 
public that there should be the fullest co-operation 
between the Police force, the Excise force and the 
Public, of this State. Elsewhere, this morning I 
appealed to the peoples of Travancore to be critical, 
justly critical. Yes, justly, and legitimately cen¬ 
sorious where censure is due. But I appealed to 
the public of Travancore not to be suspicious. That 
appeal is particularly necessary and called for in 
the case of these departments. You know that^on 
the floor of the legislature many questions have 
been asked and many newspaper articles have been 
written for the purpose of demonstrating the exces¬ 
ses committed by Mr. Madhavan and Mr. Pitchu 
Aiyangar. It is possible that Mr. Pitchu Aiyangar 
has committed excesses ; it is possible that Mr. 
Madhavan has committed excesses. But before 
coming to the conclusion that Mr. Pitchu Aiyangar 
or the officers of the Police Department committed 
excesses on all possible occasions, or that Mr. 
Madavan or the Excise officers committed excesses, 
the public should investigate, enquire and then ex¬ 
postulate. If, as a matter of fact, these things are 
proved, by all means, go ahead. But that should 
not be the attitude of a person before hearing the 
ar guinents of counsel. If that attitude of co-opera¬ 
tion and sympathy and the realisation on the part 
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of the officers that they are servants of the public 
and the attitude on the part of the people that they 
are collaborators with them on a great task, namely , 
of augmenting and maintaining the resources of 
the state so that with these resources the develop¬ 
ment of the state might be enhanced and encourag¬ 
ed— if this attitude is to be the order of the day, 
then I hope for happier times. 

One or two more words and I have done. This 
question of Customs and Excise will get greater at¬ 
tention paid to it in future and not less, because, 
with the advent of Federal problems confronting us, 
the question of the differentiation of Excise from 
Customs would be raised. The doctrine of, prohibi¬ 
tion might raise many questions. The practice of 
partial or total prohibition in the country would 
give rise to many complicated questions and pro¬ 
blems. Moreover, the range and ambit of the Cus¬ 
toms administration of the state would differ in 
future. For this purpose what is wanted is a big 
body of men technically well-equipped, full of res¬ 
ourcefulness and daring, certain to guard the 
interests of the state, but being also careful to see 
that the public do not think that they are oppres¬ 
sing them rather than guarding or safeguarding the 
Department. I am sure that the officers of the 
department will work with that idea. I am greatly 
heartened by the manner in which you have spoken 
of them. I trust that the example ' of these two 
men whose career and whose accomplishments you 
have chronicled will spur other men to do likewise. 
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One thing more. The object and ideal of the 
Travancore Government is to be strict where delin¬ 
quencies exist but to encourage merit wherever there 
is merit, to give attention to special equipments and 
special achievements. With that assurance, I trust, 
the Department will continue to do the good work 
that is expected of it- If the State should per¬ 
form the duties incumbent upon it, they should 
have those ideals that evory progressive state 
should have. Let me congratulate the Force and 
the recipients of the medals. I am glad to have 
been with you here to-day to bear witness to those 
who have done good work- I am glad to note that 
my desire to see that this is an effective Force 
has received reinforcement from you and I am .glad 
to be able to take this public opportunity to ac¬ 
knowledge it. {Loud Cheers). 



DEW AN’S SPEECH AT THE PARTY GIVEN. 

TO HIM BY THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
PALAI CENTRAL BANK AT 
ALWAYS ON 5th FEBRUARY 1938. 

In one of his fables La Fontaine has said that 
a particular beast is very mischievous, for when 
attacked it rises to defend itself. Now, I feel the 
sensation of that beast in the fable when 1 have to 
answer the eulogy, or shall I say the diatribes, of 
my friend, who, with rare taste and commendable 
restraint, has summed up my achievements, and 
castigated my foibles- But frankly, my friends, 
I feel profoundly honoured by this gathering and 
by the sympathetic kindliness of the speech to 
which I have listened with pleasure, and with pro¬ 
fit. 

When a man is charged with versatility, it is 
very difficult to answer the charge adequately. My 
Only excuse or answer is that a course of desultory . 
studies followed by a career in the profession of 
the law which makes for a certain amount of 
compulsory versatility, is perhaps the root of all 
the ills which have been referred to. One _ day I 
have had to argue cases with regard to the currents 
in the Bay of Bengal. I had to do that in regard 
to a collision case. On another occasion, as you 
have referred to already, I have had to defend Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in a defamation action against a 



citizen of the Madras Presidency, who in a moment 
of exuberant enthusiasm had called him names. On 
a third occasion, I have had to deal with questions 
of mining-law. Born of these various experiences 
and necessitated by the exigencies of life, one had 
to pick up or pretend to have picked up knowledge. 
Perhaps, one of the byproducts or concomitants of 
that versatility is shallowness, which I am try¬ 
ing to correct, and I trust that the friend who 
charged me with that will also remember that it is 
my endeavour to correct that fault in me. 

We are met here today under the auspices of 
a well-known banking institution. I was very 
glad to hear that you realize that the Government 
of Travancore, in proposing to establish a Credit 
Bank, are not running a kind of race with the Palai 
or any other Bank. Your objectives are different 
from the objects and purposes for which the State 
Credit Bank is to be inaugurated. We shall work 
on parallel lines ad infinitum. We may sometimes 
meet but not in conflict. I assure you of that— 
there is room for both and for many more. In that 
spirit we shall function. 

I rejoice on this occasion to note the presence 
here of so many ecclesiastical dignitaries of the 
great Catholic Church, Elsewhere and on another 
occasion 1 have paid my tribute to that Church, 
I have endeavoured to point out that it is a great, 
cohesive force, a body of disciplined men, discipli¬ 
ned in faitlf and in common aims. Your Church 
has done great things in other parts of the world. 
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It has done great things in India. And it has an 
undoubted future. No man who is in charge of 
the administration of a State and who knows the 
value of homogeneity- and who realises the import¬ 
ance of discipline in this chaotic world, can fail 
to reali se what assistance a disciplined body turn¬ 
ing to lofty ends can be, of.help and sustenance. It 
is in that spirit that I welcome and seek the 
support, and hope to enlist the confidence, of that 
great brotherhood. 

Now there are one or two personal aspects on 
which I wish to dwell for a moment. Reference 
was made rightly and legitimately, though in 
passing, to what was called the inconsistency of all 
political careers- In every country which is pass¬ 
ing through difficult and transitional stages there 
must be adaptation. Some of us may adapt our¬ 
selves to those changing circumstances, some 
rightly, some wrongly. But it appears to me that 
after all Carlyle was right when he said : { ' ‘I am 
never happy unless I contradict myself at least nine 
times daily 7 . 

There are times in the history of the world 
when the world seems to run on an even keel and 
when progress is ordered and steady. Perhaps the 
age of the Antonines in Rome, the epochs of Harsha 
and of Asoka in India and the Incas-period -in South 
America were such. What has been happening in 
India during the last thirty or forty years is that 
the country’s life and culture, nourished under one 
set of ideas, 'contemplative, peaceful and agricul¬ 
tural, has been brought into conflict with another 
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civilisation arid culture, combative, powerful, com¬ 
petitive and pugnacious. The adaptation and 
assimiliation of one culture to another is a matter 
of great difficulty. To some of us whose destinies 
lay in the full current and whirlpool of that con¬ 
flict it became difficult to adapt ourselves readily 
to the new shifting circumstances. At one 
time, it occurred to some of us, following the 
Western example, we should agitate for obtaining 
certain political advantages. Therefore, many of 
us including men who are now called Moderates 
and many who are now among the extremists 
joined together in certain political agitations-^—Sir 
Surendranath Bannerji, Six Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir 
C. Setalvad and the late Mr. V. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar and his Chela , myself. There were others 
who at that timh' were our juniors and adjutants. 
It may not be known to many that Pandit Jewahar- 
lal Nehru was my Assistant Secretary for the Home 
Rule League, that Pandit Motilal Nehru and I were 
on the Lucknow-Pact Committee, that Maulana 
Mahommed Ali and myself were close friends, and 
that I am Mahommed Ali’s biographer. At that 
time we all came together and we pursued a certain 
goal. 

Then there came a parting of the ways. To 
some of us it appeared that there must be direct 
action, non-co-operation, a breaking away from the 
ties with England- To others, the message came 
in a different form, and it was in the year 1918 
that, not without much searching of the heart and 
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turmoil of mind', some of us came away. So per¬ 
haps if only an analysis were conducted, it -would 
befoul that'these apparent inconsistencies are 
explicable. I do not say, justifiable. It has been 
said tb a t consistency is the hobgoblin of inferior 
xninds- hiet os all make up onr minds on one 
thing* Whether it is political, religious, or any 
other fbrm of activity, whatever outer incon¬ 
sistent 8 there may be, let there be an inner 
endeav' our to search after truth. This is the only 
thing that can fall to the lot of most of us. 

you have referred to the question of Federa- 
tion. b>ay before yesterday, we were told by 
the I^ahras Government, probably the leading 
Govert* m0n t in the matter of the hold that it has 
on tbn people, that it is morally and politically 
danger ous to bring Federation into existence, 
-^bafc should Travancore do ? Now, all of us 
have b een participants in marriages. Some kind of 
jnvitathm is sent to those who go to marriage 
feasts. Gate-crashers and people who generally 
are not wanted are not allowed to go to the festi¬ 
vities- our State to be a gate-crasher and force 
its way whore it is not wanted ? That is an aspect 
which must ho considered before proper advice is 
given- ^ is? therefore, well that we pause and 
collect 0111 thoughts before we make up our minds. 
The coding days and months and years will give 
man y chances for hard-thinking. And in that 
process hard-thinking and what might follow 
from tb a t, the only thing that I plead for is honesty 
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of' purpose in the ultimate aim. When that is 
granted, the other things are easy. 

Let me thank you sincerley for the honour 
done to me, and let me hope that it will be given 
to me and to you to work in such a way' that 
this land of ours may march to its appointed goal 
in peace, in concord and in harmony. 




DEWAN’S SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL DAY 
CELEBRATION OF ST. MARY’S ENGLISH 
HIGH SCHOOL, ALWAYE, ON THE 5th 
FEBRUARY 1938. 

My lords , Reverend Fathers , ladies and gentlemen, 

'J am literally suffering just now from many 
forms of indigestion {Laughter). Not many 
minutes ago, I was treated to a sumptuous tea at 
the premises of one of the foremost Banks in the 
State. Thereafter, in most eloquent terms, many 
undeserving things were said of me, and that added 
to my intellectual indigestion ( Laughter). I 
came here eager and anxious to participate in a 
calm, academic atmosphere, ip a School-Day celebr¬ 
ation. And what do I find ? I am hurried upstairs 
a^id my lords and reverend Fathers treat me to a 
second tea. After that I come down and my past 
is hurled at me in mellifluous accents by one who 
has apparently provoked me- I shall refrain from 
yielding to such a temptation. But before I pro¬ 
ceed further, it is my very great privilege, as it is 
an unfeigned pleasure, to congratulate the manage¬ 
ment of the school upon all that I have seen of it. 
The members of the management, with great 
thoughtfulness, sent me an advance copy of a 
volume containing the proceedings of the Silver 
Jubilee which was held some time ago. And in 
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order to make it certain that I had perused the 
volume, certain skilful questions were put to me 
at tea-time by way of interrogation ( Laughter ). 
I made it clear then that I had gone through that 
volume, and made it also abundantly manifest that 
I was duly impressed, as who would not be, with 
the impressive list of successes attained by your 
school in public Examinations. You were anxious 
to point out and eager to emphasise what I think 
it was within your rights and a legitimate function 
on your part to emphasise, namely, that you have 
done extra-ordinarily well, in so far as these exami* 
nations are a test of efficiency. I congratulate 
you. You have many advantages arid in the Ad' 
dress which has been presented to me, it has been 
rightly stated that amongst those advantages is a 
standard of efficiency and discipline which compares 
favourably with other iristitutions of the State. I 
am glad, sirs, that you have stressed that aspect of 
the matter. 

Now, at the risk of being homely, let me take 
you to a railway station in any big centre of traffic 
and take you to the place where tickets are sold, 
especially when the rush is heavy- What happens ? 
Everybody crowds together, everybody jostles, and 
everybody’s hand is extended so that he might get 
his ticket first; and four or five hands are intro¬ 
duced at the same time into the same aperture to 
the copsternatioj.! and embarrassment of the booking 
c l©rk {Laughter). That is a feature in which we 
differ profoundly from what happens elsewhere. 
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And that is one of the great differences, to our dis* 
advantage, between the East and,the West. What 
is it that happens at a similar railway station in the 
West when the holiday time begins and big men and 
small, lords and ladies and commoners, all go to the 
railway station to buy their tickets ? They stand 
in a queue , one behind the other, the second behind 
the first, the third behind the second, until each 
man is served in turn. That is a mental discipline 
which, for many reasons, the Western nations have 
acquired and cultivated and which enables them to 
regiment their resources, to organise their forces, to 
make for co-ordination and to enable all to play 
their part in the great life of the world. 

I shall repeat another illustration which I have 
often mentioned. Suppose you attend a Girls’ 
School or a Boys’ School in England about lunch 
time or closing time. You will find that the boys 
and girls walk step by step like a military machine, 
whereas here there, is a great deal of .what you 
might call rushing about indiscriminately. That 
sort of discipline is one of the great contributions 
which educational institutions not only in this 
State but in India as a whole can make to the 
future generation. 

You, Sir, quoted Wordsworth. Let me quote* 
another line from Wordsworth : . 1 

r , . . 

4 The world is too much with us.’’ ] 

That is a feature which you, young men, must| 
have impressed, on your minds. The powers thai*] 
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Providence Las given to us are very limited. You 
know the. story of the ‘talents’ in the Bible. The 
person who takes care of those powers, and who 
uses those powers to the best advantage economi¬ 
cally but not niggardly, graciously but not like a 
spendthrift, that is the man to whom real success 
iB due and comes. And in this institution, if . there 
are things to be taught, they are not the things 
which you learn from books. We have had many 
books, perhaps too many. But more than books is 
the problem of life. And the problem of life can 
be faced only if the young men are taught disci¬ 
pline, and the habit of utilising and organising the 
powers given to them. 

Very rightly, Sir, you also laid stress upon the 
necessity to see the other men’s point of view. 
There is no .greater maxim, no sounder counsel, 
than was given to the English nation by one of her 
great teachers and thinkers, Matthew Arnold. Con¬ 
trasting ancient Greece and Borne with the condi¬ 
tions of things that prevailed in Industrial England 
in the years 1850-1870, Matthew Arnold said that 
the things in which England was wanting, in which 
the great classical civilisations of the past were 
super-abundant and wonderful were sweetness and 
light,—light derived from knowledge, from a critical 
attitude towards life and life’s problems, light 
derived from an eschewal of all illusions, super¬ 
stitions and outer trappings. But side by side with 
that light—not a blinding light—there should be 
that-tolerance, fellow-feeling and that humanity 
without which man falls as low as the beast. 
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A great Roman Emperor once stated : ‘‘ We 
are all made for mutual assistance, no less than the 
parts of the body are for the service of the whole,, 
whence it follows that clashing and opposition are 
utterly unnatural’’. That is the aspect which in 
these scholastic institutions you will have to in¬ 
culcate because there are many things in contem¬ 
porary life which lead to acerbities, which lead to 
hardness, which lead to harcf criticisms, which lead 
to hasty judgment of your fellowman. You may 
differ from him in politics, and in some social 
affairs. You think there is something wrong about 
him; he must necessarily be animated by some 
malicious or atrocious motives. But where shall 
we go if we fight each other like this ? Therefore, 
the main object of education everywhere and the 
predominant object of education in India to-day 
should be to inculcate those virtues of life and 
fellow-feeling. 

Reference has been made in the speeches this 
evening to various things attempted in Travancore 
to-day. Reference has been made particularly to 
things like the harnessing of power to industrial 
utilisation) modern methods of transport and a 
credit machinery for the best prosperity of the 
State. But what are these things but appliances ? 
What shall we make of them if we have, not got 
the will, the conjoint will ? What is wanted in a 
State like Travancore, what is wanted in India, 
what is wanted in* the wOrld is a deliberate.*sponta- 
neous, continuous, strenuous driving for harmony, 
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driving for oneness, the-eschews! of disparateness 
and disharmony. Wherever you turn, you hear of 
factions, parties, disputations, controversies. Else¬ 
where these have led to great conflicts. But we 
are fortunately sheltered. How long we shall be 
sheltered, we do not know. To play our future 
part in the world, to be worthy of our past, we 
shall have to learn the virtues of harmony. This 
school shall have served its purpose best, fulfilled 
its object effectively, if, in addition to the teaching 
of the three R's and all the things that go by 
the scholastic name, these features, the wonderful 
niceties of life, are also inculcated, without which 
man as a gregarious animal whould be written 
down in history as failure. It is a great thing that 
the secular strength, the traditions, the great 
hierarchical discipline of the Catholic Church are 
to be seen in the school. 

Let the school be the centre, the nucleus, the 
focus, radiating not distrust, not factions, not a 
spirit of partisanship, but the spirit of oneness and 
harmony towards conjoint effort and the ful¬ 
filment of conjoint purpose and the reaching 
towards that goal for which all of us are yearning. 



DEWAN’S SPEECH AT THE OPENING 
OF THE BRAHMANANDODAYAM SANSKRIT 
SCHOOL AT KALADY ON 5th February 1938 
Swamiji and Friends, 

Although this is the third occasion ou which 
I have visited Kaladi, yet as has been pointed out, 
this is the first time that I come here in my capa¬ 
city as the head of His Highness the Maharaja’s 
administration. On previous, occasions? many years 
ago, I came fox tho purpose of paying my respects 
and making my namagkaras to one of the greatest 
men I have known in my life. He was once a Chief 
J ustice of the Travancore High Court and after¬ 
wards became the Chief Justice of the Mysore 
Chief Court. After a long, useful and strenuous 
career in those capacities, light dawned upon him 
and enlightenment came to him through the bless¬ 
ings of the late Guru of the Sringeri Mutt, Sri 
Narasimha Bharati, who gave him upadesh. Then 
came to him the idea of giving up everything he had, 
and of devoting himself to a life of meditation and 
of piety. He gave up a great position and many 
opportunities for secular service and retired and 
settled down in Kaladi, dedicating himself to the 
great and self-imposed task of renewing and rehabi¬ 
litating the shrine in the birth-place of Sri Sankara. 
As soon as I have finished this function, it will be 
my privilege to go back again to those places to 
renew my acquaintance with the sj>ot which is 
dear to me with his memory and hallowed by many 
associations. 
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But it was not only the opportunity of renew¬ 
ing my acquaintance with this place that induced 
me to accept so readily your invitation. Many# 
many years ago, long before 1 had any connection 
with Travancore, Swami Brahmananda, whose 
picture I saw inside the hall which I had the privi¬ 
lege of opening to-day, had a long talk with me. 
Then I suggested to him that there should be some 
contact, some vinculum between the great philoso¬ 
pher who radiated his message many years ago and . 
the modern message of Swami Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. I suggested to him then 
that there should be ari Ashram at Kaladi. That 
was about twenty years ago. Although an Ashram . 
has not yet sprung up here in full force, this school 
inaugurated to-day and devoted to the object of 
the propagation and the encouragement of that 
ancient lore, which, in addition to its secular won¬ 
ders, is the origin of the religious inspiration of a 
great portion of the human face, will, I trust, lead 
u p to that Ashram. 

Later on, about four years ago, it was my pri¬ 
vilege to request His Highness the Maharaja and 
Her Highness the Maharani to go to the Belur 
Mutt for the purpose of interviewing the Swamijis 
of the Ramakrishna Mutt and asking them to try 
to function in Travancore as I think they have a 
right and a duty to function. I have not been 
successful yet, at least not successful to the extent 
I had hoped, but I trust that this day will mark a 
new era and a departure. 



Friends, I have told you that I have counted 
it a great privilege to be here to-day, primarily 
because I am deeply interested in the message of 
SVami Vivekananda, translating the inspiration of 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. Why do I say that? 
Many years ago when 1 was a very young man, I 
came across and had the privilege of having certain 
talks with Swami Vivekananda at that place in the 
lee House Road where there is now a building devotf 
ed to the Widows’ Home in Madras. A group of us. 
sevn or eight students, used to meet him on Satur¬ 
days and Sundays. In the exuberance of our new- 
Western learning and in the idea that everything 
could be organised, united and consolidated, some 
of us told him.; “How many religions are there in 
this country ? Is there no means of uniting them 
and having a common gospel for India ? I remember 
the answer be gave, as if it were yesterday. He 
said: “Variety, change, variation is the law of life, 
I do not deplore the _ multiplicity of religions and 
groups. Rather would I that overy man wore the 
founder and the follower of his own religion so 
that each may approach the Supreme in his own 
way.” That message has stuck to me from that 
day to this. Tolerance and sympathy should be 
the watch-word and the key to life religious as well 
as to life secular. If you will reflect upon it, you 
will see that is the same message which the .Upan. 
shads have preached to us. For instance, they 
say-. ‘‘Names, dignities, hierarchies, positions and 
status do not matter. Forms, castes, creeds, races 
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do not matter. It is he who transcends these that 
attains the goal.” It is because I think that this 
message is the message of modern India, modern 
India needs and requires that this message should 
be expressed clearly now. This message has been 
adequately and super-abundantly preached by 
Swami Vivekananda. It is because of that I regard 
him as the apostle of modem India. He would 
have welcomed what took place to-day—that con¬ 
sentaneous celebration of the Supreme by men of 
many faiths, joining together to celebrate a common 
aspiration and a common dream. 

Moreover, the message of Swami Vivekananda 
is specially particular to India and specially praise¬ 
worthy because he was not one of those emasculated 
types who preached the eschewal of worldly acti¬ 
vities and withdrawal from the world. Our ancients 
did not do that. In one of the Upanishads it has 
been said; “Do not think lightly of Annaf which 
means food, wealth, acquisition, splendour and 
achievements. That is the same message that is 
preached in the Gita. It is part of our tradition 
that temporal life should be pursued with certain 
objectives which have been enacted in our laws. 
And that is why again I consider that the message 
of Vivekananda is timely and useful. And when 
.you, in your Address, speak of the great service that 
has been rendered to the State, to India and, I 
think, to the world, by His Highness the Maharaja* 

I rejoice with you that such a step has been taken 
because it is the culmination, the logical climax of 
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the message preached in this country many many 
years ago from the time of the Upanishads, from 
Sankara’s teachings to Swami Vivekananda. 

Just pause fora moment upon Sankara and 
Sankara’s life, I cannot refrain from speaking 
upon that for a moment in this place hallowed by 
the memory of his birth. We talk of the shrinkage 
of the world. We talk of the world becoming nar¬ 
rower on account of speed in travel. But just pause 
upon the life and work of Sankara. He died before 
he was 33 years old. He had his tuition under his 
great preceptor, his -enlightenment and his arduous 
apprenticeship for 16 years. It was after ho was 
22 that he began to work in the direction of the 
defender of the Indian faith. And within' twelve 
years he travelled from Kaladi to Dwaraka, Dwax-aka 
to Srinagar (where there is a temple on the Sankar 
Hill, which is also sacred to Muslims as the Takht- 
i-Hussain) and from there to Ujjain, and thence to 
Puri, and then to Sringeri and in all these places 
not only preached but converted, not only converted 
but. absorbed all that there was to be absorbed and 
gave all that he had to give and started those 
Mutts which he hoped would be a source of inspira¬ 
tion and stimulation.- Twelve years to-day would 
hardly be enough to establish an institution of this 
kind in one place, even with the advantages of travel 
and communication. He did all that in that time, 
aud in addition to that he has left behind him an 
imperishable memorial in the shape of commentaries 
on every Upanishad, in the shape of poems, lyrical 



and ecstatical, logical and analytical criticisms, and 
hundreds and thousands of stray works, which 
testify to his energy as phenomenal as it was daring 
and epoch-making. That is the personage with 
whose memory this place is associated. And if such 
memories cannot lead to renunciation, and if such 
a message cannot be a source of inspiration and 
encouragement, nothing else can, As if to repeat 
Sankara’s achievement, Swami Vivekananda died 
before he was forty; he conquered not only India 
but also Europe and America. He was the first man 
in modem days to leave everything aside, and he was 
the first man who taught that muscle also counts 
as much as the spirit. He also taught that victory 
will not come to the non-valiant in faith and practice^ 
He was the man who said that India should be 
glorious in secular achievements if it wanted glory 
in spiritual The story might have been different 
if he had lived ten years more. Wonderful work 
had been done by the Swami in social and humani¬ 
tarian ways. But without casting the slightest 
disparagement on the work of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, I do not know why they have not done 
Such work here. Why, why are the followers of 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda not doing that work 
in this part of the country as they do elsewhere ? 
It is a privilege and a duty. 

Friends, I have done with that aspect of the 
matter. I trust that this institution will be the pxe. 
cursor of many institutions which will oome into 
being not from a narrow sectarian point of view, 
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because sectarian, the purely Hindu point of view, 
was not Ramakrishna’s or Vivekananda’a .but from 
a catholic point of view designed to investigate into 
and preach a new gospel of manliness of thought 
and vigour of recreation, without caring for the 
fruits of the action. It is in that sprit, I trust, 
work will be conducted in this institution and 
outside. 

I was very glad to receive the Sanskrit Address, 
which is couched in'a somewhat too rhetorical style- 
One piece of advice I would give to the students of 
this and other schools is to bring into existence a 
simple Sanskrit style, easily readable and under* 
standable. If we are to have Sanskrit as the 
medium of religious instruction, the style ol Kadam- 
bari or Dasakumara Oka-vita should not be our 
model- Our model should be Aesop’s Fables 
and Robinson Crusoe. 

One sentiment in your Address struck .me and 
that is where you referred to the treatment meted 
out to Sankara when he started on his career of 
reform. You will find that it is a very apposite 
example. We must remember that no great reform, 
no great departure, in this world will ever take 
place without misconception, without misunder¬ 
standing, and without opposition. If any reform is 
started, and it leads to no opposition, it means either 
that there is complete apathy in the country or that 
the people are not beginning to think about things. 
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Life is i always a straggle between one impulse and 
another. But opposition should not hinder us but 
should oncourage us. 

Finally, 1 come to the Address presented to me 
by the people of this locality. I am afraid that, as 
they have not given me notice of their needs, I 
would not be able to give a full reply to them. 
They have referred to bridges, roads and irrigation 
projects. With regard to bridges, our trouble has 
been, as you know, that the whole system of con¬ 
struction of bridges has been far too expensive for 
a poor country liko ours. And I have definitely 
come to the conclusion 'that a complete re-orienta¬ 
tion of our P. W* D. policy is absolutely necessary. 
As I have said more than once, and as we hope to 
put into practice shortly, we shall try to build 
cheaper bridges. We ought to take into account 
the facts of the situation and so put our ideas into 
practice. 

With regard to roads, if more roads are not 
constructed it is tho fault of the people. I have 
made the offer more than once ; let the members of 
the Legislature sit down together ; let them make 
out a list of roads according to priority and send 
the list to Government : and I shall put it into 
execution. I trust that that suggetion will meet 
with greater response hereafter than it had in the 
past. 
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I have done. I thank yon for the spontaneity 
and warmth of your welcome; and I am glad I ana 
welcomed by this rain. I trust that this rain will 
alleviate the distress which has caused great paitr 
of mind to, His Highness. And I trust that it wiH 
satisfy the desire of His Highness to promote 
health, peace and prosperity in the country. 

(Loud applause) 



DEW AN’S SPEECH AT THE OPENING OF 
THE SRI CHITRA MILLS AT ALWAYE 
, ' ON 5th FEBRUARY 1938. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—At the risk of being 
somewhat frivolous, let me at the outset say that it 
is always a great pleasure to see the completion of 
a work with whose commencement a person has 
been connected. It is my very pleasing duty to 
recall the comradeship and co-operation evinced by 
Sir Victor Sassoon in the matter of this enterprise. 
Some years ago, Their Highnesses met Sir Victor 
Sassoon. I have known Sir Victor for twenty years. 
In addition to being a hard-headed businessman, he is 
also a person who can'be moved by ideals and patrio¬ 
tism in respect of a country which he has made his 
own. We tried to make him Travancore-minded. 
And I flatter myself that that trial succeeded beyond 
our expectations. It was our object to harness the 
organising abilities and the tremendous drive and 
initiative of a mind like Sir Victor Sassoon’s for the 
purpose of promoting the industrialisation of the 
State. He came, he saw and he was conquered. 
He told Their Hignesses that he considered the 
possibilities of Travancore to be sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive from the point of view of the existence of an 
intelligent people, a hitherto tractable labour popu¬ 
lation, and facilities in the matter of raw material 



and so forth, He was willing to make an indu® 
trial experiment here. A contract was entered into! 
with him, 

I have been attacked for the very favourable 
terms that have been given to the firm in regard to 
this matter. The public of Travancore is an ex¬ 
tremely intelligent one, and, as in the case of very 
intelligent persons, the critical faculty is not un¬ 
developed. They have subjected me to a fusillade 
of criticism. It is true that the terms which Sir 
Victor Sassoon’s firm got will not be attained by 
succeeding firms. That is perfectly true. The rea¬ 
son is very simple. At the time when we were 
anxious to put Travancore on the map of India, we 
desired the co-operation of one who has made his 
way in the industrial world and who is an entity 
to be reckoned with- There is talk of inviting 
foreign capital and foreign enterprise, and giving 
monopolies to outsiders. I would ask not only the 
people of Travancore, but also the people of India, 
to recall what has happened in other countries which 
have tried to attain industrial or other forms of 
prosperity. Let us for a moment think of the 
history of England. England, an essentially agri¬ 
cultural country as it once was, was nowhere in 
the industrial struggle with the rest of Europe. 
Owing to political aud religious troubles, a body of 
religious immigrants came to England, and they 
brought with them the woollen and the textile 
trade, which enabled England to be the foremost 
industrial nation in the world until America came 
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and took hor place beside England. Japan is 
another example. Japan made up her mind that 
she should not be dependent upon other countries 
for industries, manufactures and other things. She 
sent her students to other parts of the world, to 
Germany, France and England. She invited foreign 
enterprise and foreign capital- But she made up 
her mind that : those foreign experts iahd capitalists , 
should be used only to put Japan on her legs. I 
The result is that today Japan is treated by every 
industrial country in the world as an equal. You 
may talk of her labour conditions. The net result 
is that very few countries in the world can compete 
with Japan on equal terms. I am not going to stty 
more on this subject- But as criticism has been 
levelled against the policy of Government, I think 
it is my duty definitely to say that the policy of 
the Travancore Government towards foreign capital, 
foreign enterprise and foreign experts is that we 
would invite them in order to make Travancore a 
place where Travancore money, Travancore labour 
and Travancore enterprise will be ultimately used. 
In other words, as‘I said on the occasion when I laid 
the foundation stone of this place, we would ask the 
help of everybody, not to establish a' stranglehold 
upon Travancore, but to make comrades of every¬ 
body. For that reason I am not ashamed to say 
that to Sir Victor Sassoon our debts are due. 

Let me for a moment deal with another aspect 
of the matter- Their Highnesses, I am sure, will be 
very pleased to hear of what you have said regar¬ 
ding them and I shall convey your messages to them 
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and' to the Princess. Their idea has been than 
there are many reasons why Travancore should no* 
rely exclusively or primarily on her position as tk 
producer of agricultural commodities, that in the! 
circumstances of today it is necessary and inevita-j 
ble that Travancore should be an industrial coum-j 
try, though not industrial in the sense of having! 
factories studded all over the country and general 
ting labour and capital controversies and pro. 
blems of sweating and? of ' slums. Their High- 1 
nesses’ idea is not te have a number of big indu* 
stries, but to make of Travanoore a place where' 
there will be many cottage industries and to link' 
them together by one motive-power. For that 
purpose a beginning has been made at Pallivasal. 
I hope that very soon power will be available 
in such abundant measure that you will be able 
to work double-shift as you desire to do. 

Before I go further, it is necessary for me. to 
' deal with‘one or two matters not because those 
’ are very pertinent or relevant on the occasion of 
opening a textile mill, but because this is an occa¬ 
sion when I see before rao industrialists and men 
who have a great position in the industrial advance¬ 
ment of this country. There are many rumours 
afloat which it is necessary for me, in the interests 
of industrial, commercial and manufactory develo¬ 
pment, to dispel. I wish to say definitely that, in 
dealing With a firm like Sassoon’s or any other firm, 
it is absolutely necessary for the people to be 
critical and censorious but not suspicious. Let me 



illustrate. Not very long ago there was a kind of 
campaign conducted in the newspapers here, which 
was reflected on the floor of the Legislature, that 
the Government of Travancore are so. wedded to 
the theory of sustaining and encouraging foreigners 
that it is handing over certain monopolies to them. 
What happened was that certain firms, not of great 
standing, but of moderate affluence, came and pro- 
posed to Government that thoy should have a cinema 
monopoly and that all cinema films should be im¬ 
ported into the country only through them and not 
anybody else. Another firm came up with the 
intention that they should have the monopoly for 
the import and sale of beedi materials. You know 
beedis are those cigarette-like things which do not 
contain tobacco, but pretend to contain it, and are 
very* popular. These two proposals came before 
Goyernment. Government came to the conclusion 
that on account of the fact that there was Free 
Trade between Great Britain and Travancore, and 
on account of treaties between this country and 
England, it is not possible for Us. directly or in¬ 
directly to give a monopoly which ^11 have the 
effect of preventing the import of British mate¬ 
rials or British products into Travancore. The 
British Government is not entitled to levy im¬ 
port duties or to create monopolies themselves. 
So also we are not entitled to create a monopoly 
ourselves. These applications were, therefore 
decided against the firms. I am only mentioning 
this to show that the idea of His Highness 
is not inconsistent with the idea of the ‘people. 
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It is the objective and ambition of His High¬ 
ness to see that «they all work together, not in 
rivalry, but in conjunction, with the best advice 
and utmost capital resources, to make this country 
industrially self-reliant and self-sufficient. 

I have already referred to the circumstance 
that firms that succeed Sassoon’s in Travancore 
may not get the same terms. We have come to the 
conclusion that no new enterprise should be started 
here without fulfilling two or three requisites. 
First of all, those enterprises will exclusively em¬ 
ploy Travancore labour ; secondly, they will, as far 
as possible, and consistently with efficiency, em¬ 
ploy Travancore skilled management, Travancore 
artisans and Travancore entrepreneurs to as great 
an extent as is feasible in the circumstances ; and 
lastly, this State, rightly or wrongly, whether well- 
advised or not, has come to the conclusion that it is 
the duty of an industry operating here to pay its 
way, and to pay something to the coffers of the 
State. Thus, in regard to mineral licences, it has 
been laid dqpm definitely that no licences will be 
given unless 10 per cent, of the profits is paid to 
the State- Similarly with regard to the salt licen¬ 
ces, we have come to the conclusion that no salt 
licence should be granted unless a certain percent¬ 
age of the net profits is given to the State. For 
passing these orders, we had a tremendous lot to do 
in the Legislature the other day. It was stated 
that till now salt licensees were not paying any¬ 
thing to the State except duty. But there was one 
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person who said that he would cultivate salt and 
pay 10 per cent to the State>. He was a foreigner, 
but he was a person who was residing in Travancore 
for 37 years. There was criticism of it. These are 
aspects which I wish to bring forward because this 
is an occasion on which a conspectus of industrial 
policy is possible and feasible. 

To summarise, the object;of His Highness Gov¬ 
ernment and of His Highness, who is the inspiring 
genius of the Government, is to see that,, without 
producing the evils of a factory-accentuated system, 
this State should industrialise itself. For this pur¬ 
pose, Travancore capital and Travancore guidance 
are not sufficient. Capital and skilled expert ad¬ 
vice from other parts of India will be welcome. 
Such capital and advice will be called for, with the 
definite idea that they will be ultimately for the 
people of Travancore. If that is realised on all 
hands, if a wise policy is followed, I feel sure there 
will be no room for suspicion, and I feel sure there 
will be a great future for Travancore. 

I have done. I thank you for the opportunity 
given to me to be here and let me wish^every pros¬ 
perity and success which always follow Sir Victor 
Sassoon’s enterprises. Look at Sir Victor Sassoon. 
Instead of resting on his oars in Bombay or on the 
Riveira, he is now in Shanghai, in the midst of 
Japanese warfare. That is the kind of man he is. 
Let us hope that that grit and enterprise will also 
be evidenced by all those here and let us hope that 
your firm will proceed from strength to strength 
and from prosperity to prosperity. 



REPLYING TO THE ADDRESS PRESENTED 
BY THE PUBLIC OF KURAVILANGAD, ON 

6th- FEBRUARY 1938, SAC HIV OTTAMA 
SIR C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, 
DEWAN OF TRAVANCORE, 

SPOKE AS FOLLOWS ; 

‘ My Lord Bishop, Rev. Fathers, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,^-After haying listened to the Intro* 
ductory speech and to the utterance which has 
just terminated, I feel, so to say, overwhelmed “by 
the history and enviornmeut of this place and the 
occasion.. It will be my object in the few remarks, 
which alone I shall.permit myself to make, ^to deal 
with-some of the very vital and compelling aspects 
of education which, with much discrimination and 
great research, have been placed before us by the 
last speak ear. 

But before I do so, Your Excellency, it is my 
duty on tj^ first public occasion on which l meet 
you after your pastoral letter, to repeat to you the 
congratulation^ and the thanks of the Government 
of Travanoore for the service you have rendered. 
(Applause). 

You, Sir, in your Introductory speech referr¬ 
ed to the historic achievement of this place- I 
have been taken into the precincts of the Church 
which is reputed to be at least 16 centuries old. 
It struok me that the existence of this Church side 



by.4y.ds with the existence of the elephant that 1 see 
before* me, and the mentioi in tfee Addreis, by the 
public, of friendly exchanges of such courtesies as the 
utilisation of temple ^properties in the- matter of 
Church processions and so forth, are signs and sym* 
b8ls of the Travancore history of the past apd* I trust’' 
a forecast of the Travancore history of the future. 

• Rightly, Sir, in your pastoral letter and rightly 
moreover in the Introductory speech has stress bften- 
laid on that spijjif*of comradeship and amity with 
"which the followers of separate religion^ have livecf 
striving and achieving things, in, this country. It 
was just this morning, as I was "coming into these . 
, localitjps, that I remembered what one* of our 
ancients had said. In one of occurs 

a striking saying : “ Just as the waters falling in. 

showers on the tops of tho hill pursue the several 
paths down the hill-sides, so t.oo the man who 
perceives only the differences and not the sources 
is running purposelessly after the various dha/mum . 
which are but one.’’ In other words, forms of 
culture, symbols and expositions of religion emanate 
, from a single great source—the Great Will that 
dominates the Universe. According flb envfldnment, 
acpwrding-to situation, according to many causes,- 
the streams, of truth go downward aloilg the hill* 
sides of the world in Currents deep or shallow, fast 
or slow, and in that progress they assume different 
forms' and different tastes. Rut the man.is lost 
who pays attention solely to the variety of tha 
current and .does not investigate and ponder on 
the unity of the source. That, 1 take it, is the 



object-lesson of all education, whether it is educa¬ 
tion in a University, whether it is education ^n a 
well-guarded home or whether it is education in 
that commerce between man* and man which is 
known tq-day as politics and tomorrow as policy* 
And. therefore I trust that that fellow-feeling and 
that amity,'which I'referred to at the beginning of 
my remarks, and which has' been a distinguishing • 
featuie of Kerala history, wyi be sdll * watch-word 
and guiding factor of the Kerate of the'future. . 

Now, Your , Excellency, I have elsewhere 
said, what I purpose to say here and I would 
not havt) repeated it to-day but for certain 
thought-pro'voking' ‘remarks which fell from 
Mr. Gyriac, who referred to the conflict between 
the Church and the State. He referred to the 
secular difficulties.that arose between,the Govern¬ 
ments and the Church in other parts of the world. 
.1 do not propose to go into detail# but it is up to 
us to remember and never to forget that today .in 
many senses we are in a highly transitional period 
of .human existence, and are situate at a parting of 
the way0 Throughout the world many ideologies— 
I.am using a somewhat artificial word, but there is 
no word equally significant—there are many ideolo¬ 
gies which are clamouring for mastery and are 
fighting with each other for thaf purpose. One 
ideology is repfesented by the spirit of your religion, 
and of my religion. That ideology f ia based upon 
discipline, upon hierarchy, upon gradation, and 
upon the gradual evolution of institutions as wefl 
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as of men. Our religion depicts the . gradual 
evolution not only of society 'but , algo* of soul 
from . birth to birth, generation to genera-. 
tion, %poeh to epoch, aeon to aeon, gradually 
ascending,-and, being interrupted, descending, ^nd 
thtn ascending again* That is a specifi? ideology. 

I find there is another ideology where everything 
is. examined and re-examined, and the foundations 
are shifted #d #r9-shitted and where the plant 
when it is glowing is.pulled up to see what the 
root is like. That ideology is also prevalent in the 
world* I am .not going to be*merely abstract. 
Speaking to a public audience, a cultured audience, 
• a reflective audience, I shall at. once emerge 
into practical politics.' Within the last few days, 
there have been discussions and debates in the 
Legislative Assembly here and certain places else¬ 
where and th6 grbat Indian National Congress has 
been recently meeting. And as what is happening 
is hot of merely .theoretical importance but of great 
practical value and. significance, let me repeat, with 
your leave, an interview I have just given to 
|he Press in regard to_ this matter which <pnay be 
useful in relation to the thoughts provoked by the 
two speeches^ we haVe heard. I stated thus;— 

“The Resolution of the Working Committed of 
the Congress will’ doubtless be endorsed 
' in a few days by the Congress. The 
0 . Congress being pledged to work for inde¬ 

pendence once mgre rejects’ the npw con- 
« stitution of India and is definitely opposed 
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to the present _ scheme of Federation o 
fh ©‘ground that it will not consist of fre 
units enjoying not only repreSentativ 

. institutions but responsible government 
• yith equal political content.* -It is to b 
noted *that the Re^blution plainly wftn 

• the State that Federation as it is nOA 
contemplated will involve all* the Ijidia 

% States in internal and *ex#rnal conflicl 
and calls not only u*pon tlfe "Congress bn 
upon provincial Governments and ‘Mini 

• texs to non-co-operate with and Pomba 
, the inauguration of Federation in ever; 

Way: Having regard to the unoquivoc; 
attitude adopted by the most influentis 
•and only effective political party in Indie 

• and to the similar attitude towards Federa¬ 
tion adopted by the Muslim League (in 
collaboration* with which parties alone all 
Indian States will have to work under - 
any. scheme of Federation), the problem 
ceases to be one of partial • devolution of 

♦ respon#ibilities subject-to residual control 
, in onb or two Indian States, small or. large. 

And it can only be viewed %s the*presenta. 
tion of a choice between two distinct and 
t at present ixteconcilable alternatives.’’ 

The remarks made by me as to Diarchy or 
partial responsibility in the Assembly^the* other 
day, were not based o'# the steps taken in a parti¬ 
cular State but related to the rights and obligations 
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arising out of A treaties between the Paramount 
. Power and the Indian States as a whole, 'pfcey 
rajse Certain clear-cu't issues which do’ not admit of 
impartial or gradual solution,* subject to the slow 
growth of conventions and increasing devolutions of 
powers and responsibilities, but can be resolved only 
in terms of one or other of the two ideologies 
indicated above. 

In ot^e» words,‘to-day in, India we are confront¬ 
ed with two ideologies. Which is right, which is! 
wrong, which, will in the long run lead to that goal 
for which India, is striving,, is a matter which this 
is not the occasion to discuss or dilate upon. But 
in discussing these ideologies, in making the choice 
between these ideologies, let us not cloud our minds 
with particular issues that arise to-da$ or tomOtrow. 
Let us give up the path that would go. by the up-* 
lands and the lowlands, the heights'and the valleys; 
let us realise that the^e are certain paths on which, 
once the foot is set, the pace will lead only to a 
particular termination. • 

N^v, my friends, I hold- that at this juncture 
of affairs a great deal of help is needed by every 
• State and is needed by.those who worthily or un¬ 
worthily fill certain key positions in certain Provin¬ 
ces and countries—we need that firmness of action 
and that ability to see both sides of the questions, 
which has been the guiding characteristic of your 
.Church and my religion. That is why, when ’the 
invitation was given fco me to cofhe here and see 
for myself one of the oldest* Christian Churches in 
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India and participate in this functron, I accepted 
it without hesitation. I atm glad to say that I have * 
been deeply gratifited to hear all that I have heard 
and to se.e all titat I have seen. • 

With regard to the Address which was read, 

I note with interest that you claim Prince Avittam 
Tirunal as a denizen of your taluk. • I cannot 
convey to him at this tender age your felicita¬ 
tions, but I propose t@ apprise Their Highnesses of 
'’.your claim and its legitimacy. •. . 

I have also read'with interest what von say 
tibout the Church here being not only a minister of 
souls but ffri actively philanthropic institution. 
Long may it continue in that path and long may it 
be guide and philosopher not only in ideas but 
, in secular matters as well ! t 

It is. needless for the people of this locality to 
expatiate upon their loyalty. ‘‘Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s.” That was said by 
your Head and the Originator of one of the world- 
religions. And that is the principle your* Church 
has stood bf, down t ( he centuries. But the senti-. 
ments.expressed in the Address will be communicat.- * 
ed to Their Highnesses who, I feel sure, will be 
gratified to.hear of them. 

. ' You have spoken of various local needs,. 
•which it was somewhat unenterprising on your part 
not to have broijght to my notice before I came to 
the platform. But thgre ar* one or two things on 
which I might make my position clear. I'do hold 
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tfith you that there has been considerate -negli- 
gbace of our waterways. Perhaps the whole com- 
mereialjiistdry of Kerala land. Travancor%• would, 
have been different, if instead of a road-policy, the 
policy had been the gradual development of 'water¬ 
ways with the .roads serving only as links with the 
waterways. # In any case, a re-orientation of policy 
in regard to that matter is called for and will be 
forthcoming as soon as circumstances permit, apd 
that will be, *1^ trust, pretty soon. It ha# been the 
object of Government^ improve your means of 
communication. The suggestions you have-made 
will be carefully attended to apd carried out, if 
possible. s ■ , 

Having said all these, I do not think I shall 
^ be doing the right thing if I do not, for a moment, 
enlarge upon one or two topics that have emerged 
as aces'ult of the remarks made by the Professor 
who spoke last. He has very rightly. pointed to 
certain danger-signals. He has given us some 
warnings and told us certain truths. * What is this 
University to be ? The University, according to 
me, will be an extension of the intellectual and 
emotional sphere *of the general transport-system 
of the State. I regard the ' University a i another 
means of■ communication with the world situated 
' within the boundaries of the State and the frorld 
’outside. After all, in this world the one thing that 
matters in education is the discrimination between 
things that are more excellent and things that are 
less excellent. All education, in so far as it at¬ 
tempts to be purely informative or'encyclopaedie. 
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fails in its essential object. Education is, nothing* 
if it is not the creation of a faculty for selection* 
and for ptiticism so that in life, in art and in fetters, 
the well-educated man is able to differentiate bet-, 
ween the things that do not matter and the things^ 
that do matter. It is n'ot what you are able to 
repeat perfectly that, matters. It i£ the attitude 
that matters. It is from that point o? view that 
historical studies are useful. 

My frfend referred to certain instances.' As 
I am a lawyer by training, and as I am afraid it is 
the fuuctiop of the lawyer generally to oppose his 
adversary and put forward the o§her point of view, 
may I, with the leave qf*the Professor and the 
audience, say some of the things on the other side? , 
My friend Stated that, thre claims of Tennis and 
Cricket may overshadow tjie claims of the old 
games and practices' Yes, for the time being. But 
Cricket as played in England is an English game. 
Its transportation to other countries has not been 
attended wit& just thaat result which *it has attained 
in England. Cricket is played in France, in Ger¬ 
many and in other countries ; thp whole, audience 
is range^ on cpie side or the other—not willing to 
acknowledge one good stroke made by the batsman, 
but hissing every stroke the batsman hits beyond. 
the boundary. Look at the way in which in every 
part of the world Cricket or E’ootball can become a 
single combat where the anxiety is to hit a man’s 
shin and make it impossible for him to play, where 
you will find, ia every ruling given by the.. umpire,- 
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a scrimmage is set up. Now Cricket as played in 
England is an English game. The Englishman is 
a gregarious animal, while t,he Indian is an indi¬ 
vidualistic animal. Just as there is in Germany,. 
France, America and in most countries of the world a 
harking away from the English standards and the 
evolution of the indigeneous folk-sports, so here 
also* our hereditary possibilities will have to be 
looked into. We cannot make that success of 
Cricket as the Englishman has made it. In other 
words, every country, every religion, every race 
has special aptitudes. There is no use of saying 
that one aptitude is better than the other- One 
may learn from the other; but it is very difficult, 
as those who have read medieval Church history 
’know, to eradicate original sin. My friend spoke 
of cleanliness, which he said was not a University 
subject. I differ violently. What I mean to sav 
is that that habit of mind involved in cleanliness, 
involved in the wearing of those white clothes 
which aroused the amatory instinct ip Mahatma 
Gandhi, is perhaps the biggest’ contribution which 
a University can make to a country. But if the 
University can do nothing else excepting to teach 
and inculcate the value of plain living and higlt 
thinking, if the University Can do nothing else 
excepting to make the people eschew that ex¬ 
pensiveness which is a contradiction in India, 
the University will have done well. 

Then my friend referred to the matriarchal 
system. By reason of the partition-legislation and 
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the gradual elimination of the matriarchal system , 
the people of Kerala are in great danger of becom¬ 
ing disunited and disintegrated as the men of the 
East Coast. I have very strong opinions on this 
'subject. But this is not the occasion for dilating 
upon them. The point I am at is the University. 
What does the conservation of Kerala art and 
culture mean ? The work of Kerala art and cuLture 
is the work of the pearl-diver. The pearl-diver in 
Bengal and Tuticorin goos down the depths of the 
sea and ^ravages the bottom. He picks up a few 
shells. There is much slime and dirt. He removes the 
slime and the dirt and then he gets a pearl. So also 
Kerala art and culture are the study of the sympa¬ 
thetic artist who may, out of f that achievement and 
effort, pick up what is best for us to-day and to¬ 
morrow. Something has beeu done. You spoke of 
Kathakali. Kathakdli teaches us what England is 
trying to do in making the scenic effect. Scenery, 
dress and mechanical effects, these bring up hefore 
you in colour what they wrote in books. That 
was what was attempted in Greece before Euripides 
and Sophocles. The audience is made en rapport 
with it by reason of the words and not by reason 
<jf the scenic accessories. Therefore there is to-day 
a very lively movement to get rid of these trappings 
in old wig. The idea is to get rid of the trappings 
and to go into the very element of the drama. 
Simplicity is therefore the watch-word of Katha- 
Jcali and drama. And perhaps the study of those 
arts will lead to a revival of our art. Similarly 
with regard to Tamil and Sanskrit. It is a very 
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controversial question whether Malayalam owes 
its origin to Tamil or Sanskrit or any other abori¬ 
ginal language. But these*things do not matter. 
Just as in every other matter Kerala life has been 
a happy amalgum of many things, Kerala life has 
been based on absorption and not on eschewal so 
that we shall welcome contributions from every 
source in order that we might be able to have a 
new achievement and success. 

Friends, I have done. I am very glad to 
have been here to-day and to have taken part in 
this ceremony and function which have greatly 
gladdened my heart. {Loud Cheers .). 



THE DEWAN’S SPEECH ON THE OCCASION 
OE INAUGUR ATING THE PANDIT A 
PARISHAD ON SATURDAY THE 
12TH FEBRUARY 1933 AT 
TRIVANDRUM. 

Ladies and Gentlemen , 

My first impulse and my temptation for a 
moment was ineffectually to follow the example set 
by my predecessors,' who spoke in Sanskrit, and to 
endeavour to talk to you in a language the glories 
and future of which have been indicated in the 
speeches to which we have listened with interest and 
with admiration. But it appeared to me that so to 
do would result in two pieces of disservice. The first 
of these would be to myself, because it would oxpose 
the extent and variety of my ignorance {laughter'). 
It is true that for many years I have been an an¬ 
xious and earnest student of Sanskrit literature 
but my progress has been that of a she-frog whose 
history culled from the Vedas was indicated by the 
scholar to whom we have listened. Like most people 
who started what is called ‘Sanskrit under English 
auspices’, I started on a career of upside-down learn¬ 
ing. I went through the usual course of gradu. 
ation by artificial methods. Anyhow, we went on 
like that. The result of it was that our knowledge 
was more or less Anglicised Sanskrit, so that we 
thought in English or in Tamil—unfortunately we 
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used to think more in English than in Tamil in our 
younger days and then through English we appro¬ 
ached Sanskrit, not in the^egular Parishad style. I 
happened to be a medallist of the University in my 
days. I was first in first class in Sanskrit and the re¬ 
sult of it was I had to start Sanskrit from the begin¬ 
ning after I finished my wonderful graduation. I 
started with Amarahosa and began my studies in 
Sanskrit over again. I labour under the great dis¬ 
advantage of having learnt Sanskrit for fully seven 
years and of having had to begin again. Therefore 
the first disadvantage that 1 was speaking of was 
the likelihood of my making so many mistakes that 
my reputation to come into the Pandita Parishad 
would be lost for ever. I therefore made up my 
mind not to speak in Sanskrit. But it struck me that 
a verse which occurred to me during the progress of 
the speeches might perhaps be applicable to me. 

Tlf’Jl qJrlvHMi 

^ ftqfcran* I 

spiWlfftal *?R: 


says the Poet. In other' words, the poet invokes 
the assemblage of Pandits and says that they re¬ 
semble a collection or an assemblage of precious- 
stones (literally the Rohana mountain) so that one 
piece of glass falling amongst them would be mis¬ 
taken for one of the precious stones and may not b 0 
separately distinguished for being a pieoe of glass 
that it was. Therefore, I might have made that 




excuse for myself. But another reason why I made 
up my mind to spoak injihe language which i3 more 
familiar to me unfortu ®tely than any other is that, 
whatever my pretension to a knowledge of Sanskrit 
was, it appeared to me that what I have to say may 
prove to be of some little use beyond and outside 
these four walls. 

In the first place, before I go any further, let ' 
me extend my warmest welcome to those Pandits 
whom I see assembled before me and who, I under¬ 
stand, have come from various parts of tho State 
and have gathered together to-day to help in the in¬ 
auguration of this, particular Parishad. To them, 
our thanks and our gratitudo are due. 

Next, I am gratified to perceive not only tho 
presence of the fair sex here, but also the intelli¬ 
gent appreciation by them of what was said and I 
was observing them with some curiosity within the 
course of the speeches that were made this evening. 

Having said that, let me at once say this—in the 
course of your speech, Mr. Sambasiva Sastri, as also 
in the course of yours, Mr! Ullur S. Parameswara 
Iyer, reference has‘been made to the discerning en. 
couragement of Sanskrit scholarship and learning by 
the Royal House of Travaneore in olden days. At 
the same time you know that the saying which is 
attributed to a Latin Poet, Horace, is of universal 
application. In one of his verses, which I shall 
not now quote in Latin, he says, speaking of poets 
and Pandits ; “We always cultivate literature on a 
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little oat-meal’’. In other words, it has been the 
lot of Pandits and of scholars not only in ancient 
Rome, but in every part of the world -there are 
very many verses in Sauski*t to bear out my con- 
. tention—to cultivate along with that learning the 
virtues such as they are. At the same time, there 
was this thing that I was surprissd to notice when 
I first came to Travancore. I had always heard 
that Travancore was the home of certain branches 
of Sanskrit learning and that Kerala was the centre 
of research and of learning in certain varieties* of 
Sanskrit lore. It struck me as rather stirange that 
there should have been such a - considerable falling 
off of organised activity, study and research as l 
found in Kerala generally and in Travancore in 
• particular. It was therefore with considerable re¬ 
joicing, with considerable pleasure, that I realised 
that there was a movement for the resuscitation 
of the position of Sanskrit in India. I am parti¬ 
cularly glad to be here to-day for that reason. 

Why do I say that ? The ‘study of Sanskrit 
in India is not the study of a dead language. It is 
true that the study of Latin and Greek in Europe 
is the study of dead languages in the sense that 
although out of Greek and out of Latin have been 
generated many tongues, many literatures and 
many ideals, nevertheless, as languages they have 
ceased to influence life or thought or literature. 
It is true that, with the little knowledge of Latin 
that I possess, it was easy for me to understand 
Dante or any book written in Spanish. Any one 
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of us with a little knowledge of Latin can read with 
some difficulty any book in Italian or Spanish and 
make himself acquainted with what may be called 
simple sentences. But Latin and Greek do not count 
in modern literatures, because they have ceased to 
be of live influence. It is very, very difficult for an 
Indian, especially in Kerala, to treat Sanskrit as a 
dead language ; and here I may give a personal 
anecdote. The first time I came across your court 
language was when I was conducting a somewhat 
sensational Christian case in the High Court of 
Travancore- It related to the rights and obligations 
of the Patriarch of Antioch vis-a-vis his own dis¬ 
ciples. I had to read deposition after deposition. 
Kathanars, Methropolitans' and Catholioans gave . 
evidence. 75 or 80 per cent, of whatever they 
said was pure and unadulterated Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit, couched not in simple language, but in 
the poetic style of which my friend Mr. Ullur S. 
Parameswara Iyer is such a master. That 
made me realise that in Kerala not only are 
Sanskrit words embedded in the language, 
but Sanskrit terms, Sanskrit phrases, Sanskrit 
locutions and Sanskrit modes of thought—these 
were living factors and parts of your national, cul¬ 
tural and ordinary life. To a large extent it is so 
in other parts of the country also. Marathi and 
Hindi are daughters of Sanskrit, but in their liter, 
ature, until recent tendencies rather disturbed the 



even tenor of their progress, there were similarly 
embedded Sanskritisms, if I can use that expres¬ 
sion, Tyith the result that no one knew Marathi or 
Hindi properly unless he knew Sanskrit and nobody 
could really go into the higher flights of literature 
unless he had a working knowledge of Sanskrit. If 
that be so elsewhere, it is a fortiori the case in 
Malabar and therefore the idea of resuscitating 
Sanskrit literature, making Sanskrit culture a part 
of our national or racial life, is not the evocation of 
diseased memories. It is not the resuscitation of 
ghosts, but the calling back to his own house of a 
person who has lost his way and is wandering 
outside the town or the village in which his home is. 
For that reason I specially welcome what you are 
intending to do. In the course of a very learned 
and interesting discourse, Mr. Sambasiva Sastri 
advised us to elucidate the principles of architec¬ 
ture and of medicine from the A tharva Veda and 
the other scriptures wherein those truths are 
embodied- To a large extent I agree with him 
that a great deal of work lies before us in the 
matter of bringing home to us the possibilities of 
the resuscitation of science and literature, of the 
revival of ancient learning. But I am rather think¬ 
ing of this Pandita Parishad not in that light at all, 
not in that sense. I am thinking of the Pandita 
Parishad as a focus, as a nucleus, as a radiating 
oentre of the new learning that is to irradiate from 
here, the new learning which will use the most 
flexible and most wonderful instrument of human 
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speech that has ever been evolved by the mind anvra 
soul of man, because, no one who has a smattering] 
acquaintance of many languages, as I fortunately] 
or unfortunately have, can help saying this—that* 
never in the history of humanity has there been a 
language so apt as Sanskrit is to convey the loftiest 
as well as the most familiar ideas, so fitted to be 
resonant and musical and sweet and entrancing, so 
apt for the elucidation of the loftiest mysteries 
of spiritual consciousness and yet so apt for the 
inculcation of the simplest of truths. ( cheem ). 

Contrast, for instance, the PamhatanPra and 
the Mahabharata with the fables in other lite¬ 
ratures. And, you see exactly what ascending 
spirals of human thought the Sanskrit language 
has ascended and yet how sure a footing it has on 
the pedestrian paths of daily human life. With 
such a language what cannot be done in the way 
of the re-organisation of the future ? I am rather 
thinking of you as men wedded to the ancient 
learning, who will utilise that learning, not for the 
purpose of crystallization and fossilisation but for 
the purpose of making our new language, our new 
literature, our new sciences, palpitate with the 
spirit, the fervour, and inner essence of the Sanskrit 
culture. 

In the immediate past, a similar task con¬ 
fronted European scientists and European Govern¬ 
ments. In the years 1850-1900 there arose two 
parallel streams of thought. A new science came 
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on the horizon. Electricity, magnetism, new ideas 
of Zoology, biology and geology came on the horizon. 
The question was what the language was to be in 
which the terms of science, the terms of art, the 
terms of various specialised branches of human learn¬ 
ing were to be conveyed to the people. Most of the 
European nations found they had to go back to 
Greek or to Latin. Wherever you turn, whatever 
branch of learning was pursued for the purpose of 
pointing out the classification, organisation, you 
had to go back to those ancient languages. There 
was a parallel current in Germany where there was 
a kind of revolt and they said : “We shall not go 
back to Greek or to Latin.” We shall invent our 
own terms, our own language, for expressing our 
own ideas. The result is that the German 
word for Oxygen is nearly half a foot long and 
inexpressive (Laughter). I do not want to make a 
similar exhibition of my German and therefore I 
shall not repeat the German word. But I know it. 
The net result of all this is that after a little struggle 
between the old and new languages, you may say 
that at present, modern science, modern art and 
generally modern learning have gone back for 
nomenclature to the old languages. But to say 
that is not to say everything. The nomenclature 
is only the beginning, because, from the name 
you know what Upanishads have said about name 
and rupa- and the form comes the embodiment of 
that name and ruoa. Those are based upon, founded 
upon, grow with, names and forms and therefore 
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Sanskrit, for the inculcation of the new learn¬ 
ing, must be the root of our new languages. And 
speaking in connection with the University, 1 would 
say that one of the first things that the Pandita 
Parishad could do and should do is to harness the 
language that is yours to the ideas of the present 
and the future so that a language which spe¬ 
cialised in the abstract philosophical conceptions 
will also lend its powerful support and its contri¬ 
bution to the expression of those scientific 
ideas,j-iwith the aid of which we shall conquer the 
world in future. It is therefore in the evolution of 
a new language that the place of Sanskrit is as¬ 
sured. May it be your lot to help in that process 
so that it might be said that, harnossod with all 
that the old learning will give, you will draw the 
chariot of new learning to its goal! 

Now, my friends, all that I am desirous of 
saying is that there are many, many directions in 
which you can be of help to yourself. I do not 
forget those more material aspects mentioned by Mr- 
Sambasiva Sastri and those rather pathetic com. 
plaints of my friend Mr. Ullur S. Parameswara Iyer 
nor do I leave out of account what fell from one of 
the previous speakers. My view is that the work that 
the Pandita Parishad has to do may be thus expres¬ 
sed. It is yoUr first and .foremost duty to conserve 
what you have got. Now, compare our Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature with the literature of the West. Supposing 
you Want an edition of Ramayana, of Kalidasa, of 
Mahabharata, of Bhasa, of Kadambari. It was my 



good fortune or misfortune to read for my B. A. exa¬ 
mination Kadambari. The edition that was printed 
in India was one which was a disgrace to the 
country. It was badly printed and it does not give 
you the appetite to read. The actual version which 
I preferred was a version published in Germany. 
Some of you may be acquainted with it—I do not 
know whether the Public Library has got a oopy of 
it, a beautifully printed copy. The first duty that any 
Pandita Parishad should do is to print in accessible 
and cheap form the great classics in Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature. By the publication of - the great bulk’of books 
of Greek and Latin culture in accessible forms, 
some great German firms made their reputation 
for scholarship and laid the foundation of their 
worldly prosperity, with such editions. Look at 
English literature — Cassell’s, Macmillan’s. By the 
joint work of our Pandits and our publishers* there 
must first come into existence accessible forms of 
our literature. There must also be -a new kind 
of commentary, not the kind of commentary in 
which the commentator wants to outshine the 
original author and make things much more difficult 
than the author intended them to be and sometimes* 
as happens in a particular commentary of the 
Meghasandesa, which I read, the commentator has 
the object of showing what the author did not know 
compared with the commentator. That is not the 
commentary I am thinking of. The commentary 
should be there merely acting as a kind of lamp 
held in your hand in order to behold the picture, 



just for the purpose of enlightening the shadow and 
not of overwhelming the outlines of the picture. 
That is a groat duty. The need of such simple 
commentaries written in easily understandable 
language is one of the essentials, especially for 
your philosophical and other treatises. 

During one of my less prudent moments I 
wanted to study Ashtangahridaya. 1 looked into 
some books on the subject and I did not under¬ 
stand much of what was in the text but I could 
understand the text much better than the common* 
taxies and VyakhyanaMs. That should not be the 
case and you must take pity upon the people who 
have not been trained like you for the purpose of 
writing commentaries in Malayalam or in any 
other language so that the knowledge that is em¬ 
bedded in our books might be greatly secured. 

My friend, Mr. Sambasiva Sastri, said various 
things about the resuscitation of our ancient litera¬ 
ture, about the collecting of all our granthaa 
wherever they are found. 1 am one of those men 
who think that not too much endeavour can be 
bestowed on those matters, but a great deal more 
than that is required for the creation of a new litera¬ 
ture. What is necessary is that if you want to 
make Sanskrit a living force in the world, all that 
has been thought and felt in the world should come 
into the content of your Sanskrit literature. But 
nowwhere is there an attempt made to write a simple 
Chemistry text-book in Sanskrit. Nor is there one 
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in Malayalam for that matter. Now, if you want 
Sanskrit to take its place in tho world, you must do 
that kind of work. Take for instance your San¬ 
kara and contrast Sankara with Schopenhauer. Yc* 
will find that a tremendous similarity exists between 
modern philosophy and ancient philosophy. Take 
for instance what Neitsche, Schopenhauer and others 
have said and put them side by side with what 
Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhavacharia have said. 
Not otherwise can you give out the best. 

Side by side with that, you may bring out a 
new idea of poetry and prose written for the pur¬ 
pose of inspiration and not of admiration. We are 
apt to be carried away by the music, the rhythm, 
the language. What has to be done is that poetry 
and prose should be written with the idea of por¬ 
traying our daily life. What have Goethe of Ger¬ 
many and Dante of Italy done ? They have made 
the life of the people pulsing, because of the ideals 
of life which they adumberated. That is the work 
which the Sanskrit scholars have to do. In other 
words, they should not rest on their laurels but 
should work for the future. If you do that, the 
place of Sanskrit is ensured. I trust the Pandita 
Parishad will do its work and take a prominent 
part in the University of the future and it will be 



the pleasure, the privilege and the pride of Govern¬ 
ment, and of a Maharaja whose ancestry assures 
you of continued interest in and constant pre¬ 
occupation with and patronage of our literature. I 
can assure you that you will get the support of your 
Maharaja who is the patron of all scholars, poets 
and musicians. Conscious of -that and conscious of 
your mission and of your duties, you will, I trusty 
persevere and I wish you God-speed. 



DEWAN’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
AT THE LAW COLLEGE DAY 
ON 14th FEBRUARY 1&38. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It has given me very great pleasure to preside # 
over this function and to hear the varying views of 
life in this College and the varying procrastina. 
tions, aspirations and hopes that have been ex¬ 
pressed by tlf! older as well as the younger members 
of the confraternity of the law. Reference has 
been made, somewhat cruelly I think, to certain 
discreditable episodes in my Law College career; 
and inasmuch as partial truth is always some¬ 
what dangerous, I propose now to disclose the 
whole truth. We were one of the first batches, 
of students who were emerging out of the older idea 
of Evening Lectures and'entering upon the stage‘of 
full-day classes. Unfortunately for the College, 
and fortunately for some of us, as is happening to¬ 
day in this College, as I see from the results of the 
reports, that was also the time when there was a 
great interest in sports and games. I struck upon 
a difficult page in the history of the Madras, Law 
College. Our professors, very estimable and very 
competent in all probability in their respective 
avocations, were not very interesting as lecturers. 

It is true that a gentleman, who is now no longer 
amongst the living, for some mysterious reasons 
known only to the authorities, was chosen because 
he was a successful criminal lawyer, and he was 



asked to discourse on Negotiable Instruments, a 
branch of law to which he was a complete and un¬ 
abashed stranger. The result of it was that he 
took up the best book he could, purchased two 
copies of it, and cutting them up he split up the 
leaves and pasted them on a note-book. So he 
• stood up before us and uttered ineptitudes which 
we could not relish. This synchronised with the 
Tennis, Football and Cricket championships. The 
question was, to some of us : Which was the right 
alternative ? Some of us sinners took the wrong 
road. We committed that unpardonable sin of 
proxy-attendance. In those days we had galleries 
in the class rooms; but the galleries had interstices 
which enabled us to slip out without detection- We 
were two hundred and thirty in number and one fnore 
or one less did not matter. So we went and it was 
one of the glories of the Law College that this great 
sinner was responsible for the Law College getting 
the Cricket, Tennis and Football championships. You 
behold before you a sinner who by reason of that 
proxy-attendance was the Tennis champion for 
singles and doubles and had won the one-mile race, 
the one-hundred yards race and the high-jump. But 
these little anecdotes do not mean any disparagement 
of the Madras Law College, because side by side with 
those lectures I have spoken of, there were those 
who were able to infuse into us a love of the law, 
who were not only able to speak to us about the 
love of the law but who were able to tell us about 
things possible in the profession, about its diffi¬ 
culties, handicaps and its glories. To such men who 
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were a source of stimulus and inspiration, our 
gratitude can never fail. 

I am glad to seo that, as in Madras, here also 
we have examples, illustrious and notable examples, 
of interesting and arresting personalities who have 
likewise imbued in you the love of the law and the 
love of the great profession to which you and I 
belong or are going to belong. 

Something has been said b.y various speakers 
to-day regarding the difficulties of the Law and the 
competition that exists undoubtedly in Travancore. 
My young friends, believe me when l say that the 
competition in Madras is not less than that in Tra¬ 
vancore;. the competition in Calcutta is certainly 
greater than in Madras. It was given to me to 
practise practically in all the courts in India and 
in the Privy Council. I do know that everywhere 
in India there is competition. Moreover, as the 
old saying goes, the race is not always to the swift 
nor is the fight always to the strong. In Law, as 
in other professions, there are accidents and fortui¬ 
tous circumstances which lead you to success. I 
know my own contemporaries who were more 
learned in the law, much better equipped from the 
legal point of view, than myself, to whom the same 
success did not come. But Law is a glorious pro¬ 
fession, it is a hazardous profession. 

If a properly re-organised Bar comes into ex¬ 
istence as it has done in England, whereby two 
persons will be employed in ei^gry important case, 
a senior and a junior, and the courts see to it that 
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that system is brought into operation, then you 
will see a class of persons who are well-equipped 
to speak in court, that is, what are called advocates, 
and another class of persons for the preparation of 
the case, that is, what are called solicitors. Both 
these kinds of talents should be available': and it 
certainly requires mutual adjustments. I trust 
that this will be accomplished. At the same time 
I do^6t think I shall be just to you or accurate if I 
do not point out that in all places and at all times 
the profession of the lawyer has been a gamble. 

It is possible - to attain success though you 
cannot assign any reason for this. That is a 
quality common to every profession. But of no 
profession is it more so than of the profession 
of law, I ask you to think for a moment 
of the great success achieved by some of the mem¬ 
bers of the Bar in India, for instance, by men like 
Sit Subramania Aiyar, V. Krishnaswami Aiyar and 
P. R. Sundaram Aiyar, of revered memory. P. R. 
Sundaram Aiyar, especially, was brought up as a 
boy on charity ; he worked hard and made himself 
indispensable to his superiors. Again, there is the 
example of Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee. I can give you 
many other examples. One of my juniors worked 
so hard and he knew so much of every subject and 
made himself so very indispensable in certain 
practices of law, that it was impossible not to re¬ 
cognise it and this feature stands him in good 
stead. There are m|py instances of lawyers who 
have made themselves so very indispensable for the 
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Bench and the Bar that every case went to them. 
Let the Jawyer have that preparation and that 
training, let him master the facts and the law and 
let him make of it a work of art. That is what 
the junior members of the Bar should try to do. 

I am not giving out a secret when I say that my 
first year’s earnings were Rs. 208 and my next 
year’s earnings were Rs. 300 ; nevertheless, I was 
able to rise up by dint of work. There is nothing 
for despair. 

There is, however, one thing that L must say. 
A large amount of litigation is the result of unskil¬ 
fully drafted documents where the professional 
petition-writer functions and misleads those who go 
to him for that work. I hope it will be possible 
for this State to make it imperative that every 
document should be prepared and scrutinised® by a 
duly qualified lawyer. A certain amount of op¬ 
pression may be attributed to any Government or 
any Bar Council or any Judge who insists on this. 
But every pie that is spent at that stage of the pre¬ 
paration of a Mortgage Document or a Commercial 
Document must be entitled to insurance against 
later litigation, because if a document is prepared 
by a duly qualified lawyer it will not lead to costly. 
litigation and will therefore be less costly than a 
document prepared by the professional petition- 
writer leading to litigation. That branch of the 
profession which is known as conveyancing in other 
countries is not resorted to in India excepting in 
the capital cities like Madra^ Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta. I hope that the younger members of the 



Bax will be given scope to work in that direction so 
that they may be working in their early years at 
this humble but very necessary and fruitful task of 
preparing the material for commercial and ordinary 
life. The practice has not been found as in other 
places where, for the purpose of help in any walk 
of life, an individual or a family or a corporation 
has an adviser so that they could act properly. 
Where the lawyer has been consulted by the con¬ 
tracting parties, you will see that he always tries 
to keep the people out of court, with the result 
that the lawyers of the two parties to the dispute 
come across each other, sit at a table and settle 
matters by arbitration or mediation. And in courts 
very often, you will find that, whereas in India, 
if I file a suit for money due, the first defence is 
that the deed was nc^> executed, the second defence 
is that the money was not paid, the third defence 
is that the money if received was repaid and so on 
and so forth; in England, on many matters, 
both sides agree. They agree on the facts. By virtue 
of their discovery, and inspection and other proce¬ 
dure they eliminate Jjhe possibilities of prolonged 
litigation. They make up their minds on the points 
'on which agreement is not possible and the work of 
the court is devoted to deciding only those points 
and questions with the result that there is much 
less delay in England than in India. Secondly, 
there the atmosphere is much better than here and 
you will find that wtare there is that organization, 
success is certain. 



For that organization certain things are neces¬ 
sary. The complete co-operation of the Bench and 
the Bar is necessary. The Bench and the Bar 
should follow tffs same scheme of things. The 
members of the Bench should feel that they 
are elder brothers and not a different set of 
persons exalted on high, not as in France or Ger¬ 
many where the members of the Bench are high 
persons who have nothing to do with the Bar. The 
next thing is ' the introduction of the dual agency. 
The senior and fhe junior advocate and the solicitor 
should co-operate for the successful conduct of 
every ease. These are some of the thoughts that 
have occurred to me in dealing with the question 
of the junior members of the Bar. It will be 
wrong if I minimise the difficulties of the struggle 
of these members of the Bar. 

I now turn to another matter. There was an 
interruption from the audience when Mr. Thanu 
Pillai spoke about the Transport System. The idea 
of the Government is that if a Graduate in Law 
prefers to do transport work rather than legal work, 
if he thinks that he will cope with that work 
better, it should be possible for him to do so. 
There are many ways in which the lawyer’s mind 
can bring to bear his training and equipment on 
the problems of life. A lawyer is bound to be a 
better co-operator, a lawyer is bound to be a better 
man of affairs, a better municipal councillor, a 
better Village Panchayat Judge, a better politician, 
and a better legislator. All-over the world, all 
great statesmen belong to the profession of lawyers.- 
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Therefore, there are many directions in which a 
knowledge of the law will be of help. For, what 
do the art and the science of law consist in? 
The scienoe and the art of law consist, in a 
happy analysis, in a dynamic view of life and in a 
knowledge of human nature. These are the funda¬ 
mental acquisitions of the lawyer, the sine qua non 
without which he cannot prosper. Therefore, 
to those who are passing, through these portals I 
would say just one or two things. Do not think 
badly of your profession because you are not im¬ 
mediately successful. Look at some of the resound¬ 
ing successes of the Bar. Some of them did not 
succeed in twenty or thirty years. My master, the 
late Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, after twelve years 
of work at the Bar, had the idea of giving it up and 
taking to the teacher’s profession. Then a happy 
chance came to him. During those years when he 
had to be waiting for days and hours, he made him¬ 
self well-equipped in law and when the chance 
came to him he took it with such ability and adapt¬ 
ability tha't he succeeded exceedingly well. That 
is the fact in the life of many lawyers. One of the 
eminent lawyers of Ifcuday, Sir Shadi Lai, who is a 
Privy Councillor, told me that most of these suc¬ 
cesses are dependent upon many things which are 
outside one’s own ability. But throughout those 
hours and days of waiting, equip yourselves. First 
of all, make yourselves the masters of the science. 
There is a great deal of work to be done in the 
matter of codificaticfi of our law, the Hindu Law, 

. the Mohammedan and the Matriarchal systems of 
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Law. The lawyer is the only person who can 
attend to these problems. Work on those lines. 
Work as persons who are recognised to be specialists 
in particular kinds of work. There again, I wish 
to give an illustration. There was a junior of mine, 
who shall be nameless, who made up his mind to 
socialise upon a particular branch of law, viz., 
Income-Tax Law, and to-day he is an authority on 
that branch of law in South India and he commands 
his own terms. 

Similarly, you will find that, according to the 
development of the law in society and according to 
the movements of that society, many new things 
come into existence. In elections, for instance, 
people fight with each other- That is a branch in 
which you can specialise. Each one of you may 
specialise in some branch of the law. Therefore, 
whatever you do, do not give up courage- The pro¬ 
fession has a great function to fulfil not only as a 
profession but as an integral part of national and 
public life. You are the natural leaders of society. 
Remember that to him who waits success will come, 
provided there is character %nd equipment. 

My friends, I congratulate those who have 
taken part in this function. I thank you for 
giving me the opportunity of seeing the younger 
and potential members of the profession. I am 
particularly glad that there is a very friendly feel¬ 
ing towards the new University. I will only say 
this, that it will be the object of this University 
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to keep alive before its alumni the highest stan¬ 
dards of the legal profession so that a School of law 
may spring up here as in Harvard or under Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee in Bengal which has made its 
name in the world. I am glad that there is a feeling 
of mutual admiration between the students and the 
lecturers and the Principal and I am also gratified to 
find that it should be so. This School of law should 
be an integral part of the High Court and the con¬ 
junction with the Bench and the Bar and the Bar 
Council should so work as to make the subject of 
law a science and an art. I congratulate the Bar 
and wish them prosporit} and success, the success 
that is inevitably attendant on the feeling that one 
has done one’s host. {Loud cheers) 



DEWAN’S speech on the occasion 

OF THE UNVEILING OF THE BUST 
OF H. II. THE MAHARAJA AT 
MANKOMPU ON THE 
31st MARCH 1938. 

Rev. Fathers, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

At the outset let me communicate to you the 
feelings of appreciation on the part of His Gracious 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore in regard to 
the function in which we are all participating to¬ 
day. Having performed that most pleasing duty to 
start with, let me convey to the people of Kuttanad 
my congratulations as well as my good wishes! on 
the occasion of their locality being the first spot 
in Travancore, or for that matter in India, to com¬ 
memorate the services of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja in this particular form. The function at which 
I have assisted, namely, the unveiling of the bust 
of His Highness, is to my mind a very memorable 
and important one ; and from the speeches which 
have been made this evening, I have been made 
aware also that the people of Kuttanad cherish, 
specially and in a particularly significant manner, 
the memory of His Highness’ visit at the time of 
their distress, and are grateful to him to a special 
extent. Therefore it is but natural that they 
should signify their feelings towards His Highness 
in the manner in which they have done- My con¬ 
gratulations are also due to Mr- Anantasiva Iyer 
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but for whose indefatigable exertions, the regi¬ 
mented activities of many communities and persons 
would not have been united to produce these 
common and welcome results. {Applause.) 

Let me proceed with my next and most 
pleasing, but, at the same time, most difficult task. 
Before doing so, permit me to offer a word of 
appreciation of and fully-deserved praise to the 
sculptor who has translated into bronze the linea¬ 
ments of His Highness, in a most faithful manner. 
The pose and the situation of the statue and 
the locale which it has obtained, are worthy of the 
personage who is commemorated and of this great 
country. Madras proposes to honour itself by 
having a statue of His Highness the Maharajai and 
the capital city of Trivandrum will also have a 
statue soon. I venture to doubt whether, in the 
matter of natural scenery and in the matter of 
environment, these two places could claim to have 
anything better than yours. 

. I said at the outset that the task on which 
I am about to embark is a very difficult one. I 
have known His Highness the Maharaja from his 
sixth or seventh year. It was given to me to have 
been closely associated professionally with his 
predecessor, and from the time when His Highness 
attained the age of discretion I have been advising 
him in one capacity or another. One might imagine 
that these circumstances would make my task 
easy. No, it makes it more difficult ; because I 
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should not feel it possible openly to say such 
things as T would have liked to say of another 
person who is a stranger to me. It was 
Milton who said of a particular tribe of people 
that they scorned delight and lived laborious days. 
Also, in the Shanti Parva it is laid down that the 
true monarch is one who, eschewing what is merely 
pleasant to himself, engages himself on the work o f 
beneficent activity in favour of his subjects. It is 
oil that text I would enlarge for a moment. With 
some experience of crowned heads elsewhere and of 
Princes in India, I would ask you to remember 
how many holidays His Highnese takes, how often 
he is found in Europe or in any pleasure resort, how 
often he goes to a hill station, how often he even 
enjoys those normal advantages and pleasures, 
which men of his exalted station and his resources 
could easily embark upon without arousing the 
smallest or the least criticism. Day in and day out, 
month in and month out, in hot weather or in cold 
weather, His Highness is here in Tra van core. He 
will not easily forego his daily visit to the temple 
for the purpose of taking that stimulation which is 
so necessary for his administration. That is symbolic 
of His Highness. I say this without fear of con¬ 
tradiction, I have said so before and I repeat it now, 
that very very few people indeed, placed in his 
position ? with his advantages, have dedicated 
themselves so whole-heartedly, so absolutely and so 
undividedly for the good and the benefit of 
those whose destinies are committed to his care. 



Why do I aay that particularly now ? I say 
it because:! think it is worthy of saying, and it is 
equally worthy of remembering that the monarchical 
idea, the idea of a good ruler, is an idea which is 
worth cherishing, which is worth encouraging, 
which is worth making something of. We hear 
of turmoils and tribulations. We hear of many 
agitations and counter-agitations. There may be 
good points about every system of administration. 
The English race has evolved a particular system 
of administration, the American race has evolved 
another system, and each has its advantages. The 
American Government is not a responsible govern¬ 
ment- The United States Cabinet is not responsi. 
ble to the Legislature. It is responsible to an 
irremovable President, who is like an absolute 
monarch for four years. Very few people realise 
that, but to-day America is counted as a democracy 
in the sense that the sovereign of that democracy 
works for the benefit of the people. Governments 
are of different types and varieties- But all that 
I am to-day engaged in pointing out to you is that 
there is something to be said for a system which 
has been evolved in the Indian States. That 
system of Government has its good points. It has 
to be improved, modified and adapted to suit 
modern conditions. But the root idea of the 
benevolent ruler is an idea which cannot be put 
aside without grave risk to our civilisation, our 
culture and our tradition. {Hear, hear and ap¬ 
plause.) But the question that is often asked is ; 
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“Yes, but what is there to ensure that your ruler is 
the right type of ruler ? What is there to ensure to 
the community that type of administration?’’ The 
answer is in the history of Travancore- During 
many decades, have we not found monarch after 
monarch trying to dedicate himself to the service 
of the people just as His Highness has done ? 
Have not these monarcbs, voluntarily and without 
compulsion, associated their people in the tasks of 
administration ? Why, why then should we try to 
uproot the plant by its roots to see whether it is 
actually growing or not ? I do not wish to say 
more on that point. All that I want to emphasise 
is that before we put aside this idea of a ruler of 
an' Indian State being an essential factor in an 
Indian State, let us pause, consider and deliberate. 

Now, my friends, why is it I am saying this ? 
Is it as a matter of controversy, of polemics or of 
trying to get rid of'an inconvenient moment, that 
I am saying this to-day ? No, a thousand times No. 
1 am saying all this to-day because I wish to point 
out to you what His Highness’ programme is. It 
is manifold. He is anxious—as it is evident from 
your Address that you too, the people of Kuttanad, 
are anxious—that there should be some way out 
from the present economic condition caused by the 
poor price of cocoanut and the slump in prices. 
In a comprehensive Address which relieves me from 
tho trouble of replying on account of its very 
comprehensiveness, you have ranged from a com¬ 
plete alteration of the system of land rovenuo 
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administration to the reclamation of your parti¬ 
cular localities and water-supply. Well, you have 
got a right to put forward those claims- I may- 
say this : that the first and foremost need for 
Travancore to-day is that the energies of every 
citizen of Travancore - whether ho be at Kuttanad 
or at Nagereoil or at Alwaye—are bent together 
in a common task, namely, to increase the wealth 
and the resources of the country. Providence has 
given us so xnanv good things. To a man who 
looks at this country, travelling in vallams or 
railway trains, the first idea that crosses his mind 
is how prosperous this country is, and how Nature 
has amply blessed her- But when you analyse, wfyat 
do you find ? Partly owing to social and economic 
laws, and partly owing to our own supineness and 
contentedness, we have lost the place which is ours 
in the Indian polity. We must regain that place 
by a rigorous self-examination, end by a rigorous 
eschewal of the second best, the unnecessary, the 
incidental and the accidental and confine ourselves 
to the task which is important and imminent for 
the purpose of making ourselves prominent in the 
polity of the Indian nation. That can be done 
only by a carefully planned economic uplift. My 
plea, my prayer, my humble appeal, is this : Let 
us not quarrel as to what tho second best is. Let 
us see to it that you get something to eat the day 
after tomorrow. From this point of view. His 
Highness has dovisod various ways. 
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You, Sir, in the Address which you read, did 
me the honour of saying that, in spite of opposition, 
certain projects which 1 had sponsored came to 
fruition. Now let me take the Transport Scheme 
as an instance. A.t the time it was proposed it was 
said that the scheme would ruin Travancore- It 
was stated that it was an experiment in unknown 
regions. But, look at the results. Every month 
we get Rs, 54,000 by way of income, and in one 
year we shall recover our principal. Does that 
mean the ruination of Travancore ? And when the 
transport scheme is extended td Nedumangad, we 
shall get about Rs. 75,000 every month. Again, 
let us take' this idea of a University for Travancore. 
Some say that it is a far-fetched idea, which wall 
plunge Travancore in utter ruination. His High¬ 
ness has played an active part in the stimulation 
of the idea of the University. His idea is to take 
us from the abstract*to the concrete. His idea is 
to keep alive the literature and culture which are 
ours but at the same time bring back the people 
to the necessities of modern conditions. That 
again is another scheme which will produce a race 
of people, within five to six years, who will be able 
to take their part in the life of the nation. It will 
thus be obvious that the transport and other 
schemes are conceived in the right way. ( Ap¬ 
plause ..) 

There is another matter. For eighty years 
this State was not having its own currency and 
therefore did not enjoy the profit accruing from 
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such currency- On account of His Highness’ policy 
wo have now our own currency. Why is all this 
being done V Somebody said that the present 
policy of Government is a S&wcar policy. You 
may call us Sowear, usurer, or anything you like 
but we shall pursue that policy as long as wo get 
money to put Travancore on the map of the world. 
Unless we have money, we shall not be able to 
make those numerous reductions of revenue which 
you wanted in your Address, especially when we 
give up in future all those revenues which we are 
now enjoying. 

In all these matters, the part that His 
Highness plays is not the part of the spectator, 
the mere looker-on. It is the part of the guide 
and the stimulator. That is why I say you and I 
have done well. You have gathered to-day in 
large numbers for the purpose of doing honour to 
one who, though young, is abfe to think of these 
things, dream of these things and do all these 
things. 



THE DEWAN’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS 
PRESENTED BY THE PEOPLE OF 
KOTHAMANGALAM ON THE 
13th JUNE 1933. 

The function was held in the Catholic High School at 
Kothamangalam and was attended by ecclesiastical digni¬ 
taries and prominent officials and non-officials. The Dewan 
on arrival was received -by the Vicar General and Mr. 
Tariatu Kunji Thomman and Fr. George Menacheri. 

Mr. Kunji Thomman in the course of a speech 
expended hearty welcome to the Dewan and spoke appreci¬ 
atively of the many schemes he had initiated for the benefit 
of Travancore. An „ Address . was presented to Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar on behalf of the citizens of Kotha- 
manghlam by the Rev. Fr. Menacheri. The Address 
expressed admiration of his administration, and joy at the 
extension of his term of office. 

Replying to the Address and the welcome speech 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar said :— 

Rev. Fathers, Rev. Sisters, Mr. Kunji Thomman, 
ladies and gentlemen,—I assure you it has been a 
matter of great pleasure to me to come amongst 
you to-day and to receive through your representa¬ 
tive in the Legislature, and through those on whose 
behalf the Address has been read to me, those senti¬ 
ments of loyalty and of affection to the throne and 
person of His Highness the Maharaja which it 
will be my privilege to convey to him and which, I 
assure you, he will appreciate. 1 have very often 
listened in the Legislature to fairly vigorous criti¬ 
cisms by your representative, of Government’s 
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various acts of commission and omission, and have 
noted always that, in the course of his remarks 
lie has not always spared himself of adjectives auc 
adverbs. Nevertheless, I feel stimulated and hear 
tenod up by the appreciative words which have ema 
nated from Mr. Kunji'Thomman, because 1 regain 
them as the outcome of the sincere feeling that th 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja, notwith 
standing the fact, that it is not always possible fo 
Government to please everyone or every part of th 
country, are trying their utmost to do the best the 
cau for the people whose destinies and fortunes ar 
committed to their' charge. * 

Before I pass to the other matters referred t 
in your Address, it is my pleasing duty, as it is m 
privilege, to place on record my high tribute to 
those Catholic dignitaries and to the Catholic popu¬ 
lation, Syrian as well as the Roman sects, for the 
steadfast loyalty and tho helpfulness which they 
have manifested towards Government. Most com¬ 
munities of this State are lawful, law-abiding and 
loyal. I do not wish to single out any one parti¬ 
cular community rather than another. The Nair 
community, a great proportion of the Muslim com 
munity, the Catholic community and certain por¬ 
tions of other communities are undoubtedly loyal 
and law-abiding- But it is not invidious if I say that 
the help that lias beeu rendered by the Syrian and 
Roman Catholics has been of undoubted value to the 
Government in the difficult days through which 
they have passed, and will be of great value in the 
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difficult, days ahead of them. And you may take 
it, members of the Syriau Catholic persuasion, that 
those people who stand by Government, through * 
good report and evil report, who give Government 
credit for good intentions, who are not subversive, 
although critical, with the attitude of constructi¬ 
veness rather than obstructiveness, will receive 
adequate appreciation and encouragement at the 
hands of Government. Now, m.y friends, I do not 
desire to go into that matter any further excepting 
to acknowledge with gratitude and with gratifi¬ 
cation those sentiments which have been given 
expression to in the Address which has been read 
and in the remarks made by Mr. Kunji Thomman. 

Mr. Kunji Thomman has spoken of His High, 
ness’ keen interest in the people and the regions of 
North Txavancore. I may tell you that, amongst 
other things which have impelled my visit to the 
High Ranges, one was to see how far the construc¬ 
tion of His Highness’ palace in Devicolam has 
proceeded. It is hoped that it will be fit for 
occupation in the course of a year and it is also 
hoped that His Highness and His Highness’ family 
will make it a point to spend some days every year 
in Devicolam and so pass through your ancient 
and historic place, Kothamangalam. And T feel 
sure that the presence and residence of His High¬ 
ness in your midst will lead to many benefits which 
you are anticipating. 

Now, you have spoken of electricity, transport 
and the 'means of communication. This part of 
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the country is going to be, in my opinion, specially 
fortunate in that it is one of the main centres of 
electrical storage and distribution under the Palli- 
vasal Scheme. Coming straight from an inspection 
of that work, I am glad to be able to tell you 
that all doubts and controversies with regard to 
the site of the Power House and the progress that 
has been made may now be regarded as having been 
set absolutely at rest, I have inspected every inch 
of the work. The foundations cannot have any¬ 
thing so strong. We have to blast 40 feet of rock 
in order to put concrete inside and you may take 
it that there is no doubt that that scheme will 
attain fruition in the course of a very few months. 
Anticipating its fruition we have entered into con¬ 
tracts with various commercial and industrial 
organisations to supply them power. When that 
cheap power comes, industrial development is 
bound to follow in its wake and I have in my mind 
hopes of great progress achievable, and I am sure 
it will be achieved, so far as this part of the coun¬ 
try is concerned. 

In regard to the question of transport, 1 may 
say that we are making an experiment in the South 
of Travancore and we hope in a few days to come 
up to Quilon ; and you will find that if you, ladies 
and gentlemen, travel by those conveyances which 
have been provided by Government, the new 
system is a great improvement on the old one* 
1 do not propose to speak merely on the 
pecuniary aspect of the system. 1 wohM dwell 
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for a moment upon the convenience and punctuality 
of a system of transport run on just and profitable 
lines as distinguished from the invidious exactions 
and inadequate means of communication obtaining 
till now. The point is this. Whereas in the matter 
of private enterprise there is bound to be a certain 
amount of competitiveness and possible room for 
complaint, in the case of Government which do not 
desire to make profit out of it, but which do want 
to provide the primary needs at as cheap a rate as 
possible, you will find that great benefits are bound 
to accrue. I, therefore, hope that the experiment 
which is conducted in the South of Travancore will 
justify itself and that it can be extended to the 
North, but only after the people make it clear that 
they want it. I have given an undertaking to the 
legislature that this experiment, if successful, will 
stimulate other people to ask for and require 
its extension. If and when that demand . has 
come, Government will not be behindhand. 

As regards your educational needs Government 
have been rendering and propose to render, with 
the organisation of the University, education prac¬ 
tical, realistic apd'useful to the people, which will 
appeal to you; and in all possible and legitimate 
directions, your proper desire that your educa¬ 
tional needs should be subserved and met, will be 
dealt with by the Government in a spirit of utmost 
sympathy. 

You have alluded very felicitously to the ancient 
history of this historic locality. You have alluded 
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to the circumstance that side by side there exist holy 
centres of the Catholic faith, holy centres of the 
Muslim faith, and holy centres of the Hindu faith. 
You have also taken legitimate pride in the fact 
that these communities have lived in amity and 
concord. Let me hope that that amity and concord 
which have been the marked and distinct charac¬ 
teristic of Travancore in the past, will be its 
characteristic today, tomorrow and day after, so that 
it can be said that, notwithstanding differences in 
the mode of approach to the Almighty, in the desire 
for patriotic service,'in the desire for loyal service 
to His Highness, in the desire to work for the 
advancement of the country, there is no distinction 
between community ahd community, no distinction 
between faith and faith, no distinction between out - 
look and outlook. In that hope, in that conviction 
and expectation, I thank you again for the remarks 
which you have given expression to, and wish you 
God-speed and great success in your endeavours. 




THE DEWAN’S STATEMENT AT THE SESSION 
OF THE SRI MULAM ASSEMBLY AND 
SRI CHITRA STATE COUNCIL ON 
THE 23rd JULY 1938. 

Under Rule 68 (4), I proceed to make a state¬ 
ment on the Budget that has been presented to-day 
at tho Joint meeting of the two HousSs of tho 
Travancore Legislature. 

Before I proceed to do so, it is my duty to 
tender thanks on behalf of the Travancore Govern¬ 
ment and, I.feel surey on behalf of the honourable 
Houses of tho Travancore Legislature, to His Excel¬ 
lency the Crown Representative and to Mr. Skrine 
the Resident for the cordial and continuous help 
that has been rendered to this Government in many 
directions during the past year. 

In the course of the speech of the Financial 
Secretary to which wo have listened with pleasure, 
and I trust with profit, we have had indications of 
diverse ways in which the Government of India’s 
help has been manifested. In the matter of the 
Railways, there was a long-standing question about 
interest which, on account of tho intercession and 
the good offices of the Resident, was settled to our 
satisfaction and to our advantage. With regard to 
Customs and the pre-payment of 90 per cent, of the 
anticipated yearly sharo in regard to the Cochin 
Harbour, the Government of India was again most 
helpful and their assistance has to be gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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In this connection;! may say that there was a 
rumour, set afloat some time ago, of those tenden 
tious statements which often appear in newspapers 
to the effect that the Government of India had 
issued an ultimatum that unless we paid certain 
moneys, they would take steps to deprive us §f our 
share of the Harbour Revenues. I am glad to say 
that the illations of the Government of India and 
tho Travancore Government are such that ultimata 
on the one side or on the other are incredible and 
impossible. 

In regard to the question of minting our own 
coins, I must also gratefully acknowledge the valu¬ 
able assistance that was given to us by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in recognising the ‘Chitra’ coins to 
be unlimited tender. Many years ago, our coins 
were unlimited tender. But during the last 25 or 
30 years or even for a longer period they were 
limited tender and the result was that we were 
unable to take advantage of the minting which every 
Sovereign State has as one of its main prerogatives 
and to obtain the profits from that minting. Thanks 
to the good offices of the Government of India and 
to Mr. Skrine especially, we were able to get that 
difficulty removed and we are entitled to mint up- 
to an unlimited extent ‘Chitra’ coins ; and, as you 
will see from the speech to which we have listened, 
we propose to mint a certain amount of Chitra? 
coins next year as was done in the previous year. 

Finally, with regard to the arrangements con¬ 
nected with telephones tho Government of India 



have rendered ns much help- I now turn to the 
Budget proper. 

Let, me in the first instance, congratulate the 
Financial Secretary on the lucidity and the thorough¬ 
ness^ his treatment of this complicated subject. 
It is a pity that Mr. Rengaswamy Iyer is not with 
us today as his health has not been satisfactory. 
But it is hoped that he will be restored to normal 
health very soon and rejoin his work. I am glad 
to say that his locum tenens , Mr. Ramachandra 
Rao and thereafter Mr. Cheriyan, performed their 
task with laudable expedition hnd with an efficiency 
which the Government acknowledged with plea¬ 
sure. As will be noticed from the document that 
has been placed before the Houses of the Legisla¬ 
ture. we are budgeting for a surplus. As is observ¬ 
ed by Mr. Cheriyan, this budget is a conservative 
Budget. Deliberately, the amount of income has 
been put down as low as possible, notwithstanding 
that we feel convinced that at the end of the next 
year, we shall not have less than Rs. 265 lakhs by 
way of revenue. But in order to provide against 
all contingencies, the Budget figure has been put 
at about Rs. 261 lakhs. In this connection, it 
may be useful to remember that the annual revenuo 
of Hyderabad State is Rs. 817 lakhs, that of 
Mysore is Rs. 351 lakhs and there is no other State 
in India which is getting as much by way of annual 
Revenue as Travancore is budgeting for. In 
revenue as well as in population, therefore, we rank 
next to Hyderabad and Mysore amongst the Indian 
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States and in future discussions and in allotting 
the place due to this State in the confraternity of 
States, I trust that adequate notice will bo taken 
of these factors- It may be remarked in passing 
that this increase in Revenue has been really JJs- 20 
lakhs in the past two years and it was effected 
without a single pie of additional taxation. The 
object of raising the revenue is however not for 
the pleasure of doing so but for the purpose of 
securing the greatest good to the greatest number 
and enhancing tho prosperity of the state. And 
the policy of this Government is not to allow Gov¬ 
ernment balances to accumulate for their own sake, 
but to utilise them as far as possible in productive 
works and not to allow them to fetch little or no 
interest. It is well known that the utmost interest 
that we can get for our balances if kept in cash is 
not more than two per cent. In certain Banks it 
is less than two per cent, and in certain other Banks 
it is two per cent, or at the most 2§ per cent. We 
cannot generally get more than two per amt. fo r 
our moneys by investment in Banks. Therefore it 
is a great pity and a great mistake to keep our 
moneys locked up without putting them into re¬ 
munerative schemes wherefrom we may derive more 
advantageous results. 

Speaking generally, there is no doubt that so 
tar as agriculture is concerned there is a world 
slump. Having bestowed some attention to this 
—subject and having studied much of the literature 
on the matter, I may say that it is very very 
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doubtful indeed if that world—slump, apart from 
extraordinary causes, will improve in the imme¬ 
diate future. A Committee constituted by the 
League of Nations which has been bestowing con¬ 
siderate attention to this subject has published 
brochjmes dealing with the matter in which rather 
pessimistic forebodings occur with regard to the 
possibilities of what may be called agricultural re¬ 
vival. Now there is no gainsaying the fact that 
in this State agriculture is in a very depressed 
condition. As a matter of fact, Government have 
been considering during the last .year, and, I am 
afraid, will have to consider during the coming year, 
certain schemes of agricultural relief to the people 
who are toiling on the land. Remissions have been 
made last year and I am afraid demands! for remis¬ 
sion and other reliefs which cannot be neglected 
will be made this year and there will arise also 
certain specific demands as to relief exigible by 
cortain localities which cannot be longer delayed. 
We shall hear more of this when the actual de¬ 
mands come up for voting. But tiro general policy 
is as follows. Government realise that agriculture 
as it has been pursued in the State is not going to 
be much of a profitable occupation. By agriculture 
I mean agriculture conducted on the old methods 
and in the old way. It has therefore become 
incumbent on the State to devise new methods of 
agricultural operation and coucentrate on. new 
kinds of crops. Therefore it is that last year 1 
said and this year I repeat that it will be the duty 
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of every one interested in the prosperity and well¬ 
being of the State to devise means whereby com¬ 
mercial crops can be substituted to as large an ex¬ 
tent as practicable for the existing crops and 
the cultivation of Soya bean, tobacco and sugar¬ 
cane has to be investigated and scrutinisW with 
the utmost possible cadre in order that agriculture 
might become a remunerative occupation. Intensive 
scientific methods and the substitution of commer¬ 
cial crops must be included in our programme. The 
Travanccre Government have been concentrating 
in South Travancore on the stoppage of the regis¬ 
try of tank beds and the improvement of irrigation 
sources, having regard to the undoubted fact and 
the inescapable circumstances that the Pechipara 
Dam and the Reservoir have ceased to fulfil the 
expectations that were originally raised and enter¬ 
tained regarding them; and as to South Travancore 
other plans are also under consideration. The initi¬ 
ation of the Credit Bank is one of the essential 
requisition for agricultural rehabilitation and it is 
to be hoped that it will start successful operations 
very shortly. 

Now, the point I wish to make, and make very 
strongly, is that, so far as the future of Travancore 
is concerned, reliance will have to be placed in 
order to sustain Government operations, and in 
order that the Government of Travancore can con¬ 
tinue in its traditions of progressiveness, uot so 
much on land revenue but on other items of income- 
producing activities and other taxes and imposts. 
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From that point of view it is the object and aim of 
the Travancore Government to try to raise reve¬ 
nues in other ways, for example, by tightening up 
Income-tax rules and by devising other means 
which, without operating harshly upon the indivi¬ 
dual ii#iabitaiits of Travancore, will yield substan¬ 
tial revenue to the Government. 

In this respect, Travancore is in a very diffe¬ 
rent position from practically all the rest of India. 
Take, for example, the Madras Government. Till 
recently, they had a total annual income, or reve¬ 
nue, of about Rs. 16 croros, of’ which more than 
between fifty and sixty per cent, they derived 
from Land Revenue and Excise. TraVancore, on 
the other hand, has a total annual revenue of about 
Rs. 2-| crores, of which about Rs. 40 lakhs is con¬ 
tributed by Land Revenue. Therefore, we are in a 
better position than other parts of India in the 
matter of relying for our Governmental activi¬ 
ties on sources of income other than Land Revenue. 
There is no doubt that hereafter we shall have to 
rely less and less upon land until the agriculturists 
of the country take to intensive cultivation and to 
improved and scientific methods and commercial 
crops. The future of Land Revenue and its inci¬ 
dence are therefore engaging the anxious attention 
of Government. 

So far as our Income-tax is concerned, Govern¬ 
ment now feel that there is complete justification 
for the reorganisation of the Department, to which 
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reference was made last year. Now, speaking only 
of one concern, let me point out the tremendous 
difference in the amount of Income-tax which it 
paid in the year 1112 and the amount it paid in 
the year 1113. Tn the'year 1112, it paid a sum of 
Rs. 7,646-4 as. plus Rs- 6,774 by way of Incofae-tax 
plus Super-tax ; and in 1113, the samo concern has 
paid an income-tax of Rs. 31,000 and super-tax 
of Rs. 11,000. Similarly, in the case of other 
concerns also. Income-tax and Super-tax have 
doubled and more than doubled. I am mentioning 
this only for the purpose of showing what result 
can be produced by careful scrutiny of Income-tax 
appraisement. Such facts also demonstrate that 
the State is entitled to demand and to get really 
much more by way of Income-tax and Super-tax 
than it has been getting hitherto. It has been 
clearly shown that with the fuller and better reali¬ 
sation of their objectives they have been able to 
secure for the Government a bigger income under 
Income-tax than they used to secure in the past. 

In this connection, it is my duty to pay a 
tribute to the fine work done by Mr. K. C. 
Venkitarama Iyer, who has now returned to Madras 
after finishing his work here. There is no doubt 
that, in the reorganisation of the Department, a 
certain amount of very good work has been done 
by the Department itself under the existing chiefs. 
But that Mr. Venkatarama Iyer’s assistance was 
invaluable would be gratefully acknowledged by 
none more readily than bv those chiefs of the 
Department here. 
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I now turn to the Cochin Harbour. It is now 
quite clear that our participation in that enterprise 
has more than justified itself. On account of the 
separation of Burma from India, as has been 
pointed out in the Budget Speech, the receipts of 
the Harbour in respect of petrol have greatly 
swelled the pool and wo are likely to get hereafter 
never less than about Rs. 20 lakhs every ' year. 

I do not wish to say more than this, namely, that, 
considering that at the most wo shall not have 
spent more than about Rs, . li crores on the ven¬ 
ture, an annual income for all time of Rs- 20 lakhs 
is not bad, regarded merely as an investment. 

But, I must refer also' to one aspect of the 
matter which must be borne in mind with regard 
to the current year’s decrease in Import revenue at 
the Cochin Harbour. The Government of India 
embarked on the policy of protection of Indian 
sugar. With a view to stimulate local production 
of sugar, the Governmeut of India imposed prohi¬ 
bitive duties against Java sugar which was being 
imported into India in large quantities. That has 
been the reason for our loss of revenue in the year. 
But that is more than compensated by the decision 
in regard to petrol, and certain other matters also 
on which decision is pending. It is hoped that 
from next year onwards we shall never get an 
income of less than Rs. 20 lakhs by way of Customs 
inclusive of our own collections. 

I now turn to the general policy of the State 
with regard to State enterprises, especially in view 
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of the misunderstanding and misconception in some 
quarters about the policy of the Government in 
spito of the explanation I tried to give last year. 
Let me once more make the position perfectly 
clear. The object and aim of the Travancore Gov¬ 
ernment will be not to compete with but to en¬ 
courage private enterprise, private enterprise mean¬ 
ing enterprise which, for its success and fruition, 
depends upon commercial acumen, advertisement 
and the various other expedients which commercial 
men have necessarily to adopt to ensure commercial 
success. In other words, the State’s main function 
is to let trade and manufacture remain under pri¬ 
vate management and control. Government, in 
the nature of things, cannot conduct commercial 
concerns adequately. On the other hand, the duty 
and the function of the State will also be to make 
the Utmost use of certain things which are or 
should bo State monopolies. Let me illustrate. 

Take the case of timber, for instance. Tra¬ 
vancore produces a large variety of useful timber 
and in greater abundance than most other places. 
That is a natural monopoly of the State. Let me 
point out that for the last 25 years, we were get¬ 
ting a particular rate of royalty of four annas'per 
cubic foot, in regard to certain varieties of timber 
sold by us. We were so doing not,because of any 
cussedness on our part, but because we did not 
know the real value of what the State possessed. 
Au expert, about whose .entertainment in Go¬ 
vernment service different opinions have been 
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ex pressed,-"an expert who was chosen for his skill 
by the Government of India and whose opinions 
are now followed by many Governments outside 
India—was brought over here. Within some weeks 
of his coming here, all those rates were revised 
and exactly double those rates were cheerfully 
given by the very firms which had been pay¬ 
ing for many years the old rates. So that, in 
the course of the first month of his arrival here, 
he was able to show a clear profit of many thou¬ 
sands and, as a matter of fact, if his schemes for 
the utilisation of the timber of the State are put 
into proper shape and lead to fruition, it is ex¬ 
pected that instead of the Forest revenue of about 
Rs. 13 lakhs, we shall get a revenue of about 
Rs. 18 to 19 lakhs, in the course of two jmars, if 
not in the course of one year. I am leaving out of 
account the question of the building of bridges and 
structures of that kind. On that matter, as there is 
apparently difference of opinion,, let me enunciate 
the policy of the State. This State does not now 
produce cement though it hopes to do so. This 
State does not produce steel. We have to import 
our steel and our cement. We do not propose to 
do so unless we are compelled to do so. We shall, 
as far as possible, substitute wood and timber for 
those articles. Let us concede, if necessary, that 
wood and timber are not so durable as steel struc¬ 
tures and cement structures. Very well, we will 
renew them at the end of 20 years or even earlier. 
The timber is ours and, with proper caro, is an 
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inexhaus tible source ol ! supply. It is State labour 
that is employed. The profit that is derived from 
it goes to the State. This is the policy of the 
Government and that policy will be adhered to, as 
far as practicable in the construction of bridges and 
piers and similar ventures. 

Take another matter. For years, mineral 
licences were granted by the Stato. Whole areas 
had been leased. What did we find ? We found 
that there was a tremendous amount of buying and 
selling tof lands and speculative applications for 
mineral licences. We came to the conclusion that 
this kind of thing must stop and that the Stato 
must derive an adequate revenue, an adequate - 
share of the profits which these people are making. 

I have before me a very instructive pamphlet 
published by our Ceramic Expert with regard to 
Sillimanite which is one of the concomitants of 
Ilmenite sand that we have here. It is now used 
as an element preferable to porcelain in the matter 
of electrical goods. So far as this is concerned, we 
do not know its real commercial value. The pro¬ 
duction 'and marketing of Ilmenite and Sillimanite 
are in the hands of a world-combine. Until the 
facts are ascertained and our fair share of profits 
secured, the Government do not propose to hand 
over any of the mineral resources to prospectors. 
Of course we are bound to honour the contracts 
that have already been entered Into, we are bound 
to carry out in the spirit and in the letter the con¬ 
tracts which are existent. No new licences will be 
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given to anybody unloss Government after investi¬ 
gation are able to see what the net profits are 
which the venture can bring and what the proper 
share is which Government might obtain from that 
amount. This policy again is in furtherance of 
tho idea that these being natural monopolies of 
the State, these must be exploited to the best ad¬ 
vantage and the State must get the best profit 
out of them. 

Take again the case of other minerals. We 
now find that Travancore mica which is of the 
crimson v ariety is supposed to be better for the 
purpose of electrical goods thari the mica which is 
elsewhere found in India and which is of the gree¬ 
nish variety. Therefore there have been demands 
from outside, on account of the various re-armament 
and other programmes elsewhere, for this kind of 
mica. There has been demand for graphite which 
is also found here. Therefore Government have 
come to the conclusion that these are things which 
ought not to be handed over to any private enter¬ 
prise but that the State should exploit these re¬ 
sources for the profit of the State. Thus in regard 
to the natural monopolies of the State, like timber, 
like tho mineral resources, we should exploit them 
for our own benefit exclusively. If we cannot 
smnduct business on proper linos ourselves, we may 
haye to band them over to poople who can do so 
but we shall take a- proper share of the profit, 
never less than 10 per cent, and in certain cases 
going up higher still. 




I come now to the State Traiieport Department. 
There has been a tremendous amount of confusion 
of thought and conflict of opinion about it. So 
far as the financial aspect is concerned, it is not 
open to controversy any longer, I am happy to say. 
Let me recapitulate or review the position. We 
have spent on the whole less than Rs. 7 lakhs. We 
are now negotiating—those negotiations are practi¬ 
cally complete—with the Kannan Devan Hills 
Produce Company for taking all their tea and 
transporting that tea to Cochin, thereby helping 
the port of Cochin and a sister State. Let us 
realise exactly what the position is today- The 
Kannan Devan Hills Produce Company sends all 
its tea by ropeway down to Bodi. From Bodi it is 
put into railway wagons and taken to Tuticorin 
and exported from Tuticorin to Europe. The idea 
is that hereafter that ropeway will be given up 
and that tea will go through Travancore territory 
to Alwaye and from Alwaye it will be put into the 
steamer at Cochin by our Transport system. We 
are negotiating for this and those negotiations have 
practically been completed. Then the inhabitants 
of these plantations themselves, the coolies and 
the labourers working there, require provisions, 
rice, tamarind and such other articles. All these 
will be taken from Alwaye to Munnar and 
thence to the plantations of the' Company 
instead of being brought by ->the ropeway from 
British India. In other words, we shall be the sole 
transporting agents for taking tea from Munnar to 
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Aiwa ye and from Alwaye to Cochin, and provisions 
from Alwaye back to Mnnnar. Now, we expect 
an income of about Rs, 2 to 3 lakhs in this 
direction from tho year after the next. 

I may also inform the House that, having 
learnt of this scheme, other companies have made 
similar proposals : and, as a matter of fact, one 
of such proposals is now before tho Government. 

Now, leaving on one side this contract with 
the Kannan Devan Hills Produce Company which 
has not yet been signed although the preliminaries 
are all over, we are bound to get between 5 and 
6 lakhs every year under our transport scheme by¬ 
way of gross income. Out of that 6 lakhs, deduct 
50 per cent for overhead charges and other ex¬ 
penses. That leaves us 3 lakhs. Out of that again 
let us deduct 1 lakh of Rupees for tho maintenance 
of the road, because hereafter all roads covered by 
the transport scheme will be maintained out of the 
receipts from that scheme and not from the allot¬ 
ment for the P. W. D. This leaves 2 lakhs. Again, 
out of the balance' of Rs. 2 lakhs, deduct 1 lakh 
for depreciation andj lakh for contingencies. That 
leaves us a net profit of t or one lakh of rupees 
per annum. Certainly, an annual income of 1 lakh 
of Rupoos for a total expenditure of Rs. 7 lakhs 
does not constitute a bad investment. Even if these 
calculations are wfong by 50 per cent, still we get 
half a lakh of rupees por year for Rs- 7 lakhs, 
that is nearly 7 per cent* 
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Now, what does this mean ? It means either 
that till now somebody has been getting all that 
profit without the State deriving practically 
anything out of such profit, or that hitherto the 
venture was being run in. such a wasteful manner 
or under cut-throat competition that nobody could 
get any profit. Indeed, it is the latter explanation 
that has been furnished to the Government in 
answer to the demand for Income-tax. It was 
said that no single Transport Company got any pro¬ 
fit because of competition, the cutting of rates and 
the reduction of fares ; and therefore, instead of 
paying legitimate Income-tax to the Government, 
some even claimed preferential treatment and 
remissions. The net result, as I have already 
pointed out, is a minimum anuual return of 10 
per cent, or at least 7 per ceut out of the Transport 
Scheme. Certainly, this is a means of securing 
revenue without increasing the burden on the agri¬ 
culturists or on anybody else. It is a perfectly 
legitimate form of profit and, it may be incidentally 
observed, has been taken great advantage of by 
such institutions as the London-County Council. 

Let me next take up the Ceramic Factory. 
There used to be a series of questions every year 
\ with regard to that factory. We have spent so far 
Tess than Rs. 6 lakhs. This factory serves an area 
I of thirty-five square miles whicli is packed with 
China Clay. The supply, it is hoped, will be 
1 practically unlimited for the next fifty or sixty 
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years. I am glad to be able to announce to the 
House that there are competitive tenders at 
attractive rates for all the Refined China Clay that 
our factory can produce- The only question is 
which offer we are to accept. It is expected that, 
even in the first year, We shall get a lakh of 
rupees. Our China Clay is stated to be better 
than most other Textile Clay in the world. So, for 
an investment of Rs. 6 lakhs, we shall get year 
after year a lakh of rupees. 

Turning next to the Hydro-Electric Pro ject, I 
think it is my duty to allay certain doubts and ap. 
prehensions which have been raised. I can tell 
you definitely from my own inspection that the 
trouble now with the Power House is not that the 
foundations are weak but that they are too strong. 
We have found a bed of solid rock on which the 
Power House is now being constructed. The diffi¬ 
culty was to dynamite that rock and start building. 
The foundations are laid and the work is proceeding 
apace and, as pointed out in the Budget speech, in 
the course of the next 6 or 7 months, certainly 
bofore 9 months are out, the machinery will be 
installed and the current will begin to be supplied. 
We have budgeted for an income of a lakh of 
rupees next year. ,1 may mention my own experi¬ 
ence with regard to the Pykara Scheme, as to which 
alio as in the case of certain large-scale contracts 
here, there were very strong allegations madflf 
against the originator of the scheme who was my 
tumble self, and against others working under me, 
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firstly of handing over all tho contracts to foreign 
firms, secondly of getting commissions in rogard 
to tho contracts and thirdly of other nefarious 
practices. But I am glad to tell you that on 
%. Bi crores invested by the Madras Government 
on that scheme they are getting an annual revenue 
of Rs. 27 lakhs. The rate of interest which the 
Mysore Government makes is also 9 to 10 per cent 
every year on their Hydro-Electric enterprises. It 
is a known fact that so far as the Hydro-Electric 
schemes are concerned, from the second year of 
their working they never pay less than 9 or 10 
per cent interest. Tho enterprise is well on its 
way. There have been difficulties and there have 
been troubles in the beginning-no big enterprise 
of that kind can get on without troubles and 
snags—but they have all been overcome and I am 
glad to announce to the joint House that from the 
close of the next year we shall begin to make 
income out of it. The Trivandrum Electric Supply 
has also done very well. 

I now come to the other kind of enterprises, 
namely, commercial enterprises. With regard to 
these enterprises the position stands thus. The 
Rubber Factory was leased by this Government to 
a firm- The Rubber Factory is not working 
to-day. The Government have absolutely nq> 
responsibility for its working. It is run by a Tra- 
^vancore Limited Company. What happened was 
this. We leased the factory for a monthly rent of 
Rs. 2,205. We sold our stock to them for a lakh 



There m : .A be differences as to political objectives. 
There aijBbound to be such all the world over. 
Bu§ in t-m matter of industrial, agricultural and 
e|tocatioM] programmes and policies, there is no 
plp. p.A few animosities. There is room onl^ for 
J®iendlii»s, comradeship and co-operation. May 
Fwe all Wrk in that spirit! 
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